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HYMN OF THE UNIVERSE. 
PARAPHRASED FROM GOETHE. 
Roll on, thou Sun! for ever roll, 
Thou giant, rushing through the Heavens ! 
Creation’s wonder, nature's soul ! 
Thy golden wheels by anvels driven; 
The planets die without thy blaze, 
And cherubim with stardropt wing / 
Float in thy diamond-sparkling rays, 
Thou brightest emblem of their Kine ! 


Roll, lovely Earth! and still roll on, 

With ocean's azure beauty bound ; 
While one sweet star, the pearly moon, 

Pursues thee through the blue profound ; 
And angels with del:ghted eyes 

Behold thy tints of mount and stream, 


“a From the high wall of paradise ; 


Swift-whirling like a glorious dream. 


Roll, Planets! on your dazzling road, 
for ever sweeping round the sun ; 
Whateye beheld when first you glowed ; 
What eye shall see your courses done? 
Roll in your solemn majesty, 
Ye deathless splendoura of the skies! 
High altars, from which angels see 
The incense of creation rise. 


Roll, Comets! and ye million stars ! 
Ve that through boundless nature roam ; 
Ye monarchs on your flame- winged cars ! 
Tell us in what more glorious dome, 
What orb to which your pomps are dim, 
What kingdom but by angels trod— 
Tell us where swells the eternal hymn 
Around His throne—where dwells your God.—Havatt. 


THE WIFE’S DELIGHT. 
{Prom a MS. collection of poems written and collected by Andrew Sympson, 
achoolmaster at Stirling, A.D., 1690.) 
Some men they do delight in hounds, 
And so:ne in hawks take pleasure ; 
Some do rejoice in war and wounds, 
And thereby gain great treasure. 


m@inen d@ove on sea to sail, 
' some rejoice in riding, 
Buvall thei life do them fail— 
Oh! bo such jby as chiding! 
When in the morn [ ope miue eyes, 
To entertain the day, 
Before my husband e’en can rise, 
I chide bun—then I pray. 


When I at table take my place, 
Whatever be the ineat, 

I first du chide, and then say grace, 
Ii so dispos'd to eat, 


Too fat, too lean, tuo hot, too cold, 
I ever dv complain, 

Too raw, too rvast, too young, too old— 
Faults | will tind or feign. 


Let it be flesh, or fowl, or fish, 
It never shall be said 

But I'll tind fault with meat or dish, 
With master or with maid. 


But when I go to bed at night 
I heartily do weep, 

That | inust part with ny delight— 
1 cannot scold and sleep. 


However, this doth tnitigate, 
And much abate my sorrow, 
That though to-night it be too late, 
I'll early scold to-morrow. 


TURKEY. 

Turkey and the Turks. By J. Reid, Esq., Tyas. 

Narratwe of a Tour through Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia, and Mesopotamia. 
By the Kev. H. Southgate. 2 vols. New York, Appleton ; London, Tilt. 
Sir John Malcolm relates an anecdote of a British sailor, who resolved to pre- 

pere an account of the countries he visited, and accordingly procured a journal, 

ruled, divided, and headed in the foun of questions—such, perhaps, as have since 
been issued by the Geographical and Statistical Societies. His notices, it ap- 
ars, though laconic enough, were comprehensive ; for under the head “ Inha- 
itants of Muscat,” he simply recorded, « as to their manners, they have none, 
and their customs are very beastly.” Mr. Reid has followed the example of the 
sailor, in his account of the Turks and their institutions. He seems to think 
that it is sufficient to prove a ditlerence between outward life in Turkey and Eng- 





land, to justify a sentence of condemnation on the Osmanli,—forgetting that all | 
outward observances have reference to the inner life of a people, and that to | 


judge of a nation by isolated customs is scarcely less absurd than to form an 
Opinion of an individual from the clippings of his hair andthe parings of his naila 

he Rev. Mr. Southgate is a traveller of a ditferent description ; and we recom- 
mend the honest confession with which he prefaces his account of Turkey to the 
consideration of all future describers of the East :— 

“ Atthe end of my first month's residence in Constantinople, 1 might have 
promulgated my opinions on Turkish institutions and customs with the utmost 
confidence. At the end of three months, [ began to perceive the fallacy of most 
of my conclusions; and when six months had passed, I found that I knew next 
to nothing of the object of my study. But one useful lesson I had learned. | 
sew that my first judgments had been inaccurate, because they had been formed 
fromm a false position 
had applied a standard of judgment which necessarily presented a false measure- 


ment. Maturer observation showed me the incorrectness of my results, and led | riosity :— 
me at once tothe cause. I had assumed the office of @ judge without having | 


learned the rules of right judgment. 
Was in utter confusion, which only increased as I proceeded 


I presumed to exercise the uffice of a judge.” 





| Mohammedans was not quite so simple an affair as it had appeared to him before 
| he entered on the actual business of his mission. Every religion that has been 


long established interweaves itself with all the institutions of public and private 
life—it becomes part and parcel of the law, the administration, and the varied re- 
lations of suciety. The missionary, consequently, requires that his convert 
should not merely abandon Mohammedism or Brahminism, but that he should 
also cease to be a Turk or a Hindoo. Religious reformation is scarcely practica- 
ble without a change of civil institutions ; and, at the same time, civil institu- 
tions necessarily result from the intellectual and moral condition of a people. 

Impressed with these considerations, Mr. Southgate resolved to study the Tur- 


plicity as first preached at Mecca, and points out the successive corruptions intro- 
duced by tradition ; from this analysis he shows that the elements of a change 
from Islamism to Christianity may be found in Mohammedism itself ; and that it 
would be a wise course to aid the Turks in purifying and renovating their own re- 
ligion, trusting to the influence of intelligence and education for its eventually 
unfelding itself into Christianity. Itis of some importance to bear in mind, 
that the difficulties to the conversion of Mohammedans do not much arise from 
the Koran, as from the Sunneh, or glosses and interpretations of commentators, | 
which were necessary to accommodate a system of legislation designed for a pas- 
toral race, to men of far different habits in a settled community :— 

“ To study the religion aright, it is necessary, indeed, to make a distinction be- 
tween it as it exists among the learned and as it is found among the multitude, 
Among the former, it appears involved in an endless maze of petty usages and 
casuistical distinctions, which it would seem utterly impossible for any human 
memory toretain. -Among the latter, it appears in the rigid simplicity of a single 
article of faith and a few religious observances. It is by this last quality that it 
maintains so easily its hold upon the minds of the many. A child learns at home 
or from his teacher to repeat his creed and to enumerate the five duties required 
of him asa Mussulman. He is shown how to perform his ablutions before pray- 
ers. He imbibes the spirit of his religion from its manifestation in the society of 
his own people, and gathers some superficial knowledge of its ceremonial from the 
vague information which is floating through the community. With this he con- 
tents himself, unless he b:comes a student.” 

It is very doubtful whether, if we succeeded in tearing the Turks from their 
own religion, we could be certain of bringing them to ours. Mr. Southgate de- 
clares— 

* The present influence of Europe upon Turkey tends most strongly to infi- 
delity and licentiousness—an infirlelity worse than Islamism, and a licentiousness 
more to be deplored than polygamy.” 

Our missivnary, after a long residence at Constantinople, was led by circum- 
stances to undertake a journey ito Persia; on his road he received many proofs 
that the influence of Mohammedanism. was on the decline, and that its chief 
strength rests in the Ulema, or body of lawyers and divines that reside in the 
capital. He found the mosques everywhere crumbling into ruins, without any 
attempt being made for their reparation ; and he heard praise hestowed on many 
of the reforms which he had been led to believe the most offensive to Turkish 
bigotry. 

An opportunity having offered of making a visit to the lake and city of Van, 
Mr. Southgate turned from the ordinary route pursued by travellers, into a coun- 
try rarely explored by Europeans, and which 1s generally avoided, even by the 
most enterprising, especially since the murder of the geographer Schultz. His 
general account of the Kurds does not differ materially from that given by Mr 
Fraser ; but some of the cities which he visited are very superior to what might 
have been expected from the general condition of the country. The following is 
the description of Bitlis :— 

“* Bitlis cannot fail to interest and surprise a stranger at first sight. Its 
picturesque sitvation among the mountains, and the singular internal appearance 
which the peculiar construction of its buildings, gives it, make it entirely un 
like most other Eastern towns. The mountains form three deep valleys, which 
come down from the north, southeast, and west, to a junction where the city 
stands, extending its arms upinto each of them. Three little streams, following 
the same course, descend, unite, and flow off together in one river eptying into 
the Tigris, which 1s said to be twenty-four hours distant. The streets of the 
town run in terraces along the steep sides of the valleys, and the passenger in 
looking up is often surprised to see houses and walls above his head. Most of 
the houses have gardens attached to them, which give to the city, from some 
points of view, the appearance of a paradise in the midst of bare and verdure- 
less mountains. The mosques, houses, garden walls, and every other structure 
about the city, are built of a fine kind of sandstone, with which the region 
abounds. It is cut into cubic blocks for building, and imparts to the city an air 
of remarkable regularity and solidity. In some houses, the interior as well as 
the exterior walls are of this same stone. The streets of the city are ill- paved, 
though something better might be expected where so cheap and excellent mate- 
rials for paving abound. ‘The position of the town rendezs many of the streets 
steep and difficult. In riding through them I was sometimes compelled to dis- 
mount, in order to make an ascent. The bazars are extensive, covered, and 
well filled. ‘They are built of stone, and the different parts of the interior show 
some management in the separate disposition of the various kinds of merchan- 
dise and trades.” 

The beauty of the lake Van has been celebrated by every Armenian writer, 
both in prose and verse. Historians interrupt their narrative, and divines stop 
in the midst of their most serious dissertations, to praise the ** Queen of lovely 
waters,” as they fondly term it. A great portion of its celebrity may, perhaps, 
be attributed to its being unigne in that part of Asia; but, even after all reason- 
able deductions, its scenery appears not unworthy of the admiration it has re- 
ceived :— 

“ Just three hours and a half after mounting our horses in Bitlis, and two 


| 


| 





I was framing Opinions upon the institutions | [| had called to gather some information respecting the state of the medressebs, | 
and character of a people of whose peculiar genius | knew nothing. My mind | and whose gardens lay at the foot of the rock, near its Western extremity, I ob- 
p I was compelled, 
Ruerefore. to retrace my steps. and totake the humbie position of a learner before | the face of the rock, out of which they were cut 


hours after leaving the road to Moush, John, who was riding a few paces in ad- 
| vance, announced that the lake was in full view. Overjoved at the sight of 
| blue water, he cried out, as he first caught sight of it, Stamboul! Stamboul! 
| It was in truth as glorious a prospect as could greet the eyes. It opened full up- 
| On usin an instant. On the right of it was a barrier of tall rocky mountains ri- 
sing in successive peaks, crowned with snow. Here and there, from their base, 
| @ promontory was running its long nose far outinto the water. On the left of 
| the lake, the land sloped gently upward, broken into hills, which we e the con- 
tinvance of the Nimrod range, and which ended in the majestic form of Sub- 
han, clothed far down its side with a robe of pure white. Between these two 
sides lay the lake, stretching off from us to the east. Its calm surface was re- 
| flecting the deep azure of the sky. Its gentle repose mingled in the most im- 
| pressive harmony with the awful grandeur of the mountains, and the hush of 
| stillness reigned over all like the presence of a spirit.” 
| The city of Van, said to have been erected by Semiramis, is celebrated for its 
wall uf natural rock, so regular, as to have been described by many as an artifi- 
cial structure. Some of the excavations in this rock appear to be not unlike in 


kish character systematically. He exhibits Mohammedanism in its original sim- | 








ments have evidently been destroyed, since what were once their interior faces 
now appear withuvut. The ruin seems to have been the work of man, and is 
doubtless the same which Tamerlane is said to have effected, after taking the 
city. History records that he found here certain structures of great solidity, 
which he determined to destroy. Bands of his soldiers, practised in the work of 
extermination, laboured four months under his direction : but the task exceeded 
their power, and they were compelled to leave it ially accomplished.” 

| The interest attached to poor Schultz's fate induces us to extract the few par 
| ticulars gleaned by Mr Southgate :— 

“During my interview with the Pasha, he gave me considerable information 
respecting Schultz, who had visited the city several years before, and spent a 
month in bis researches in Van and the vicinity. The Pasha described him as, in 
stature, the tallest man he had ever seen. He travelled through the country in 
lordly style, making presents wherever he went. He was accompanied by an 
interpreter, several servants, and no less than seven sumpter-horses. In this 
manner he went mto Kurdistan, where, doubtless, that upon which be depended 
for his security proved his ruin. His display of wealth tempted the cupidity ofa 
Kurdish Bey, who was entertaining him. His host dismissed him, when he was 
ready to depart, with a powerful guard, ostensibly as a mark of consideration and 
honour; but he gave the escort secret instructions to murder him on the road. 
On the second day of their march, the chief of the party invited him to tura 
aside on pretence of visiting some ruin near at hand. As soon as they had reach- 
ed a convenient place, the guard fell upon him unawares, and, before he could 
offer resistance, despatched him on the spot.” 

Mr. Southgate’s account of the Persians adds little to the information which 
we already possessed. He thinks that the present Shah is not the best sove- 
reign for a country in which all the aucient institutions are crumbling into roim 
fiom their inherent rottenness, and where neither religion nor morality have suf- 
ficient efficacy to give a sanction toa new system. Persian character for 
virtue of any kind cannot be lowered in the estimation of those acquainted with 
the country ; but we think that Mr. Southgate underrates both the capabilities 
and the chances of improvement. ‘The scene between the missionary and Melik 
Cassam Mirza, vhe governor of Tabriz, and uncle of the reigning Shah, is rather 
amusing :— 

*\ He turned the conversation, at once, to the subject of education, and went 
on todetail his past efforts and his plans for the future. He had established a 
school, some six months before, in his own village, in which he intended that in- 
struction shouldbe given in Persian, Armenian, French, and English. The 
principal was an Armenian, whe had been educated in Bishop's College, Valcut- 
ta; but, although a man of ability and learning, his management of the school 
had not been altogether satisfactory. He wished now to procure a teacher from 
America ; he would prefer a physician, but would be content with any one com~ 
petent to the duty» He had desired to see me, hoping that I might aid him in 
accuinplishing his object. His school; tie ; was only a commencement and 
a very humble attempt. He had not the means to accomplish all that he was 





great difficulties in the way, and] am not Shah.’ He was determined, he said, 
tv make a dictionary of the Persian and English, as soon as he was qualified for 
the undertaking. The Shah had written to him, approving highly the plan of 
his school, and he was entertaining s#nguine hopes of royal patronage. He spoke 
freely of missionary operations in Persia, and expressed his opinion that we 
should not engage in personal controversy, or circulate books of a disputatious 
character. He said that much was to be feared from the Mollahs, and that the 
only safe course was to instruct and enlighten the people gradually. I offered 
to visit Shishevan and examine the state of the school, promising, if I should 
consider the ;roject a feasible une, that I should render him all the aid in my 
power. He demurred strongly to the proposal, and seemed to entertain some se~ 
cret aversion to my knowing the exact state of things. I left him, therefore, 
with a general expression cf my interest in his efforts, and of my desire to pre- 
mote the cause of education in Persia.” 

A far different account was given by the teacher, who is favourably known to 
Orientalists, by his translation of Heber’s Palestine, and some other English 
poems, into Armenian verse. He had neither salary nor pupils: the prince 
pocketed the one, and employed the others as beaters in his constant hunting 
excursions :— 

** The teacher affirmed that the peace of his own family was endangered by 
the habits of the boys, for they were all addicted te vicious courses. An Ar- 
menian fernale, connected with his family, ha? been enticed into the Prince's ha- 
rem, and was detained there against her will. The Prince had written to the 
Shah soon after the establishment of the school, and the Shab had sent him, m 
retury, a letter full of sweet words, but withoutthe more substantial accompani- 
ment that the Prince had expected. From that time, his interest in the school 
began to decline’ The teacher had long meditated an escape, but fearing lest 
the Prince should fiod means to detain him, he had not communicated to him his 
intention, and, at length, had found an opportunity of men He 
declared that he would not return to the Prince wntil all arrears had been paid ; 
and, as this was a hopeless condition, he was ready to try his fortunes else- 
where.” 

We have had many descriptions of Persian cities, but very few of the rural 
population; and we therefore quote Mr. Southgate’s account of a Persian 
village :— 

“hk Persian village is always a collection of low mad-houses, with narrow 
paths running irregularly between them. A site iegenerally chosen near some 
watercourse, about which trees are planted, thus giving to the scene, from a dis- 
|tance, a pleasant aspect. Dut there is seldom enythmg inviting within. The 
houses are poor and filthy, and the inhabitants often squalid and wretched in ap- 
pearance. The same national characteristics are not found so strongly marked 
in the villages as in the towns. The habit of lying ie universal, but the villa- 
gers have not the same cunning and adroitness in deception as the inhabitants of 
cities. Neither have they the excellences commonly attributed to the national 
character of the Persians. They are exceedingly ignorant and debased in intel- 
lect, and a more stupid and witless people I have never seen in any country. The 
women, especially, seem to be at the lowest degree of humanity. They are, for 
the most part, poorly dressed, ugly, and filthy, particularly the old. The children 
go clothed in rags, and generally without enough of these to cover their naked- 
ness. Sometimes they are entirely destitute of clothing, and may be seen wal- 
lowing about in the dirt like little brutes.” ; 

Mr. Southgate returned to Turkey through Bagded. He found the ancient 
city of the Khaliphs fast sinking into a desert: plague, pestilence, famine, inun- 
datiuns, a1 d war have united for its destruction, and, ere long, it is probable that 
this great metropolis of the Saracens will! be, like Babylon and Nineveh, a disputed 
| site, and an empty name. : ny, =. 
Mr. Southgate’s attention was chiefly directed to the religious condition of 
the countries through which he passed ; and he has oneminet the subject with 
| the sagacity of a philosopher and the piety of a Christian. It would be easy to 








character to those of Petra. They are said to have been examined by Schuliz | find more amusing descriptions of the East ;—but there are few more interesting 


death. The briefer notice by Mr. Southgate rather stimulates, than gratifies cu- | 

of } 
| 
‘One day as I was wandering in the garden of an Agha of the city, on whom | 


| served some distinet traces of a flight of stairs, which had led from the town up 
They were evidently intend- 


ed to conduct to apartments above. The doors of the apartments themselves 


Mr. Southgate was employe: us a missionary in the East by the American | were visible, looking out of the aolid surface of the rock, and inaccessible, also, . 
Episcopal Church ; and, at ube very out-et, he found that the conversion of the excepting by ropes, either from above or below. In their vicinity whole apart-' the province of Castile ; it is surrounded by a mud wall, its distance from Vito 








I hat begun to study the East witha Western mind. 1| who was preparing a full account of them just at the time of his lamented | OF More instructive. 


——— 

MEMOIRS OF EDWARD COSTELLO, K.S.F. &c. 
[ Continued from the Albion of Sept. 6.) 
The men were much fatigued and exhausted by the and harassing march 
from Bilbva, and that for the attainment of no military object ; for at starting, 
and at Castro, we avoided the enemy, therefore on that head we had nothing to 
fear; and it was well known that our ultimate destination was to go into winter 

quarters either at Breviesea or Vittoria. 
" Breviesca, an ancient town of considerable extent, is situated in an open plain in 


ambitious to undertake. ‘This is a vile country,’ he exclaimed, ‘there ere | 
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ria being about forty mules, and twenty from Burgos ; it contains a spacious 
market-place, two churches, one of Gothic, the other of more modern archi- 
tecture ; these were barricaded aad loop-holed, ready to be converted into places 
of defence, if occasion required. Breast-works were also erected across the 
ends of the streets for asimilar object. A monastery, an extensive convent, 
Sta. de Clara, and a palace belonging to the Duc de Frias, the late Spanish am- 
bessador to the court of France, were taken possession of. From the state of 
ruin that this palace was in, it waa evident that the Duke had not resided there 
for many years. The palace and the convent were converted into barracks for 
the soldiers, comfortless and unprepared as they were for their reception, with- 
-out either beds or bedding. The inhabitants of this town have been much op 
ed at different periods by military occupants, particularly by the French 
doring the peninsular war. e old patrone of the house in which I was quar- 
tered, gave me along recital of the exactions he had been subject to during that 
riod, by soldiers of different nations,—this he related while tears rolled down 
is aged cheeks. Head-quarters were now at Breviesca ; but the town not af- 
fording accommodation for the whole of the Legion, several regiments were 
quartered in the adjacent villages. 

From what I observed during our line of march, the Spaniards had made but 
little progress towards improvement since my former sojourn amongst them ; in- 
deed, the joint influence of foreign invasion, priestcraft, and civil war, appeared 
to have absorbed their energies ; and particularly the recent unfortunate civil 
strife, had done much to obstruct agriculture, peace, and liberty, in this beauti- 
fal and fertile country. ; 

At Breviesca, we commenced a system of regular drilling, but in my opinion 
useless, that is, the manner in which the Rifles were drilled collectively, instead of 
being practised in light infantry manceuvres, well knowing from practical experience 
that these would have been better adapted to the mountain warfare we were 
about to engage in; not only for the Rifles, but for every regiment of the Le- 
| a than marching round in columns of companies, saluting the General, 

ming lines, &c. I pointed this out to our Colonel, and requested we might 
be allowed fiteen or twenty rounds of blank cartridge, to exercise the men a 
little in sham fighting ; to this he acceded, and it proved of great service to us 
afterwards. 

During the time we remained here, not only the drilling, but the provosting 
system was as usual carried on most rigorously ; this, withthe long and Larass- 
ing march from Bilboa, together with damp convents, laid the foundation of all 
the sickness and mortality that afterwards befell the unfortunate Legion. 

The duty was also very severe, occasioned by the Carlists, who kept hovering 
ebout us like vultures, and of course compelled us at all times to be on the alert 
and to mount strong guards and picquets at the different barrier gaies. I recol- 
tect on one occasion, while on duty, rather a humorous incident occurred with a 
countryman of my own. I was captain of the guard, whose duty it was to act 
as field-otficer ; and on my visiting the sentries outside the gates, accompanied 
by a serjeant and a few file of men, about twelve o'clock of a dark night, “addy, 
hearing the step, challenged with “ Who is dat !—answer quick, or, be Jesus ! 
‘af you dont, I'll let the hght of day through you.” The serjeant, who was a 
little in advance, anunal® Friend i Mussha avic ! I dou’: understand ye’s, 
for bed luck to the friend myself met since I've been in this damned country ; 
but who are yeinearnest!” At thistime I was near enough to hear the click 
2s he cocke:l his rifle, and getting rather alarmed, and as I knew the sentries 
were loaded, I immediately sung out, ‘* Captain of the day!” ‘ Blood an ouns, 
do you hear him! but if you are what you say, what divarsion brings you here 
by night!” By this time I got close to him, and Paddy finding bis mistake apo 
logized by saying, “ By my sowl, sir, | beg a thousand pardons ; | was thinking 
at was some of the boys making divarsion of me.”” I afterwards found, from the 
serjeant of his company, who was on guard, that the men were in the habit of 
trying to frighten him while on outpost duty: and his only wonder was he had 
not fired as we came near his post, knowing that it was not relieving time, as he 
had been but just posted. 

About this time, an order came from Madrid, for the whole of the Legion 
to be paid up to the last day of November, 1835; this was the only set- 
¢lement that captains of companies had with the paymaster until the dissolution 
of the Legion. 

After remaining in this town about three weeks, the Legion marched for Vit- 
toria, leaving two large hospitals crowded with sick. The morning of our de- 
parture was extremely severe,—frost and snow on the ground. Such of the sick 
@s room could not be found for in the hospitals were mounted on donkeys, having 
mo other conveyance, the greater part being supported on each side. As this 
Spectre group moved along, their appearance gave rise to different feelinys 
mong the troops: the Eoglishman remarked on their starve! looks—ihe Scotch- 
man calculated such might be his own fate soon—while an Irishman roared out 
from the ranks, “ Prepare to receive cavalry!” then coolly remarked, with a 
significant nw, “ Be Jesus, boye—there’s no danger, they are quietly marching 
to t’other world.” ; 

After passing the romantic pass of Pancorbo, we halted fur the night in a moun- 


‘tain village on the left of the main road. My own company was told off to two 


thouses; and as | ever made it a rule to visit the men’s quarters after a day's 
march, [ found in one of the houses the father and two of his children lying dead, 
huddled together on some Indian corn leaves, with an old blanket thrown over 
them, and the unfortunate mother in another corner of the room weeping most 
bitterly with an infant in her arms, without fire, or any other thing to comfort 
her. The whole village was in a most dilapidated state. I apprised our Colo- 
mel of the poor woman’s miserable situation, and we raised a small sum of money 
for her. | also ordered the men to my quarters, which was at a priest's; and at 
my request they rolled the father and his two children in the blanket, and con- 
‘veyed them on an old door to the church for interment : the priest performed the 
burial rites. It appeared, from the woman's statement, that her husband had 
een compelled by the Carlists to join their army, and that having deserted, being 
attached to his children, he had remained secluded, lest he should be discovered, 
wntil he died from actual want. The following day we marched to Miranda on 
the Ebro, where we halted for the night ; and the next day, about two o'clock, 
«ame in sight of Vittoria. 

4 cannot describe how I felt on again beholding this place, so celebrated for 

“the glorious victory we gained here four or five and twenty years before. The 
wery hedges became familiar to me ; but when I came to the village on the main 
road, where we on the uccasions referred to in a former portion of this narrative, 
had taken the first gun, and where I so fortunately escaped death, I could re- 
main no longer with my company, but turning my pony off the road into the 
fields, I gave vent to my feelings. It may appear weak of a soldier, but I speak 
the truth. Strange, indeed, are tne vicissitudes of a soldier's life! what a con- 
‘trast! then a private, in the vigour of manhood, so inured to danger, that death 
became familiar to me—now a Captain, getting so familiarized with cruelties, 
that punishment became a play-toy. Has the name of Captain altered my na- 
ture! By heavens, not one jot! “On! the epaulette may distingu’sh the 
officer, but he should at all times respect a poor, but worthy soldier. In my 
rough life [ have ever found as much real merit under worsted lace, as under 
qold and silver tassels.” At this time general Reid, together with my Colonet 
rode upto ask me some questions about this celebrated battle, knowing I had 
been there, but seeing my discomposed state of mind, they most kindly declined 
waking inquiries. Between the sorrow I felt for those brave companions who 
ell on every side of me, and the inward pride that burnt in my bosom, as being 
one of those who assisted in that ever-memorable contest I could not compose 
my fluttering and overwhelming feelings ; and while in this agitated state of 
waind, a man of my own company, named Topp, came to me, and said, You 
do not know, sir, how queer I feel at the sight of this town, for here, sir, I was 
orn (pointing to Vittoria ;) my poor father was dangerously wounded ; and while 
my mother attended him im hospital, | was born.” I asked him to what regi- 
ment his father belonged ; he told me the 45th regiment. I slipped him a trifle 
‘to drink bis father's memory ; he seemed much affected. Poor fellow, he came 
to keep his father company, and fatten the Spanish soil with his bones, as he 
‘died in about a month after our arrival at Vittoria. 

We halted for an hour about three miles from Vittoria, where we were joined 
‘by a number of Spanish troops, both infantry and cavalry, that came from that 
town to meet us; and when the chief part of the Legion came up, we marched 
into the town with the Spanish bands of music playing before us. The inhabi- 
tants had placed over the gates, as we entered an illuminated globe, displaying 
the following lines with vari lam : 

To the brave and generous English, 
Who fight for the liberty of natious, 

‘The windows were cro with old and young, with beauty and deformity— 
‘One sentiment pervaded all, one universal welcome—to thousands a welcome to 
‘ther last home. It was then getting dark, but banners were flying, bells were 
cmging. houses were illuminated, and even fireworks were displayed in the Pla- 
za. But alas how soon the Spaniards changed their tune. We had not been 
‘here (in this sepulchre of the unfortunate Legion) three weeks before they wish- 

ed us, ‘General and all, te the devil. , 

_I was billeted on an old Colonel, who formerly belonged to the Spanish ser- 
wice—a veteran who fought under the Duke of Wellington. He was then retir- 
ed on half-pay. He was very proficient in the French language, of which | had 
some knowledge; it therefore made the time pass much more agreeable, as he 
often entertained mé with many amusing anecdotes which occurred to him while 
ender the Uuke. He had two eons in the Chapelgorris, of whom I shall here- 
after give a short account. 

The next morning I was anxious to see the town, which I found much impro- 
wed. I passed the gates on the great road leading to Pampeluna, where I fell in 
with the carriage before mentioned ; but I found near that spot a convent built 
which was .ow converted into a hospital for sick Spanish soldiers. The town 
and its suburbs were much improved, which I was told was from the immense 
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quantity of money left by the French on their hurried flight before the English. 
As the old Colonel afterwards told me, the English on that day were the ma- 
king of Vittoria, and had greatly enriched the inhabitants. My own regiment 
was quartered in a convent, and enjoyed more comforts than they had known 
since their arrival in Spain, as every three men were allowed a straw bed and 
one blanket. Our drill-ground was some distance from the town. The wea- 
ther at the time very severe ; snow sometimes ankle-deep. I have often served 
the men with new shoes un the morning parade, before giong to the drill-ground 
and they often returned with them literally torn to pieces by the stiff mud, and 
not unfrequently barefooted. 

Here the hospitals were soon crammed with sick ; but the most cruel part of 
this was, a man no sooner feel sick, and was conveyed to hospital, than the chief 
part of his clothing was taken from him, and given to men able to perform their 
duty ; so that, if he happened to recover, he rejoined his regiment almost naked. 
From this cause he generally got a relapse, returned to hospital, and nothing 
more was heard of him. To give the reader some slight idea of the number of 
men who died through want and negligence, I will give the names of Serjeants 
alone who died, belonging to my own company, (observing that I had the charge 
of what is termed the staff company.) The following are the names :—Ser- 
jeant Major Powley, Colou-Serjeant Smith, Pay-Serjeant Madicott, Serjeants 
Bushel, Watson, and Hornsby, and Armoury-Serjeant Bleakey. 

But the most disgusting annoyance whichI met with was, each morning, on 
going to inspect the company in the colonnades of the convent, (as our brigade, 
the Rifles, the 8rd Westminster Grenadiers, and 6th Scotch, were quartered 
here,) hearing the cries of unfortunate men receiving from one to four dozen 
lashes, for misdemeanors they had committed the evening before. Indeed, it 
was imposed upon the Captain of the day to see this punishment inflicted, but 
the Colonel agreeing with me that the duty might be performed by the subal- 
terns of the day, I afterwards escaped this unpleasant scene. 

I recollect one day, at the café, when in company with a Major, the second in 
command at the time of a regiment, coversing on the crue!ties practised in the 
Legion, in matters of punishment by Provost, he told me that, on the morning 
previous, in his regiment alone, sixty-three men received from one to four dozen 
lashes each, by order of his Colonel. This colonel has been since appointed to a 
lucrative situation in the Government service. ‘The Major who gave me this 
information was afterwards appointed Colonel, and is now in London; he 
formerly held a commission in the British Army. But, be it understood—and I 
think I can state it authentically—that General Evans was not aware of the ex- 
tent of punishment inflicted on these unfortunate men. My belief is, General 
Evans was so engrossed by the dignity of his station, and the great honours con- 
ferred on him by the Spaniards, that he permitted many evils in detail to pass by 
him unheeded. [ must say, however, that the Legion were not neglected in 
point of rations, nor was the public report, that they were bordering on starva- 
tion, founded on truth; from my own personal knowledge I can say, they were in 
many instances better rationed than were the British army during the Peninsu- 
lar war The Legion were at all times supplied (where it could possibly be 
obtained) with a pint of warm chocolate every morning, at a charge of 1 1-2d. 
per day. They had also other comforts, such as soups mavle fro:a rice, flour, 
&c., whenever it could be procured by officcrs commanding companies. 

It was laughable to notice the bigotry of the Biscayan peasantry, particu arly 
at Vittoria) On the arrival of an officer at his quarters, the moment he handed 
his billet to the patrona, or mistress of the house, she would immediately make 
the sign of the Cross all over her body most profoundly, and next sprinkle holy 
water over the room, to guard against the malediction which the heretic would 
bring into her house ; but the Irish officers at all times took u the movements, 
and were sure to he made welcome, particularly Catholics. The Irish, indeed, 
seemed great favourites with the Biscayans, as they say they are descendea from 
he same stock as themselves. ‘This impression is derived from an ancient law of 
that province. ‘The moment, therefore, that an Irish Catholic gets seated in his 
billet he is considered as one of the family. The English officers, seeing how 
well the Irish had secured the attention of their hosts, began the manceuvre of 
blessing themselves, but often made awful mistakes, as the left hand was some- 
t mes called into action instead of the right; this was sure to cause detection, 
when, ‘Oh, you heretic imposto:!” with a horrifying grin, was his reception 

One day, while sitting smoking a cigar at my quarters at Vittoria, the Colo- 
nel’s wife rushed into the room, and throwing her arms around my neck, in tears, 
and in the most lieart-rending tone, cried * Mon Dieu, mon Dieu,” and almost 
fainted. At this moment her husband, the old Colonel, entered, with looks and 
attitude baffling all description ; he approached me, while bis wife still hung on 
my neck. Ile stood silent and motionless ; at one moment despair depicted in 
his face, the next his eyes glistened with apparent transports of joy, although the 
tears rolled rapidly down his cheeks. [ was transfixed to my chair (while 
the old lady still remained crying on my shoulder.) wondering what could be the 
canse of this strange visit. But, with the reader's permission, I will unravel 
the mystery. Some time previous, the Chapelgorris—in which regiment the 
Colonel's two sons had volunteered—had taken « Carlist village, named La Bas- 
tide, and in driving the enemy out, a priest was sho’, who was flying with the 
Carlists. nthe Chapelgorris returning to the village, they plundered the 
church, and drank wine out of the chalice. This was made known to the Go- 
vernment of Madrid; and it was falsely added, that tie priest had been mur- 
dered in the church with a view to spoliatior. Espartero, the commander of 
this division, was accordingly writtea to, and censured for having suffered such 
an outrage. The means he adopted to justify himself was cold, deliberate butch- 
ery. Although at the time that this supposed sacrilege was committed, Espar- 
tero called them his noble, brave Chapelgorris, on this day—the 12th of Decem- 
ber—the bravest of Spanish soldiers, whose pride it was to fight by the side of 
the English, were doomed to have their laurels plucked from their brows, and that 
enthusiastic and loyal spirit broken for ever. The whole of the Chapelgorris were 
marched a few miles on the Miranda road; and without the slightest notice of 
what was intended, they were ordered to ascend a rising ground. Here they 
found a laige body of infantry and cavalry, which had preceded them from Vitto- 
ria, all drawn up. When they had ascended the hill, they were ordered to pile 
arms, and marched to some distance. The cavalry then rode between the Cha- 
pelgorris and their arms, when, for the first tia.e, the poor fellows had some 
idea of what was intended. Espartero, who commanded in person at this scene, 
then ordered lots to be cast, and every tenth man was set apart. These ten 
were shot before their unarmed comrades. The Colonel's two sons were ever 
known to stand side by side in the ranks, but on this morning one of their com- 
rades had taken his position between the two brothers, and this poor fellow, be- 
ing the tenth man, fell by the ruthless and murderous command of Espartero. 
When my old host, the colonel, and his wife heard of this providential escape of 
their sons, their joy occasioned the sudden entrance and extravagant conduct of 
the poor old Colonel! and his lady, who came to impart the tidings to me, but 
were too overpowered by their feelings to give them utterance. ‘ But the most 
horrid part of this butchery was,” said the old Culonel, who by this time was a 
little collected, “that the men were not despatched at one volley, but individual- 
ly, four men firing at each victim, who was placed beside his dead comrades, un- 
til the tragic scene was finished.” 

In the beginning of January, 1836, we left Vittoria, and marched to a small 
town on the main road to Salvaterra, called Matuca, about six miles distant. 
Here we remained several weeks, chiefly occupied in barricading our houses with 
loop-holes, &c., and occasionally going out on the hills opposite the castle of 
Guevara, a strongly fortified place, occupied by the Carlists. 

During the time we remained here, our Colonel made a selection of about fifty 
of the best shots in the regiment, who were at all times to be in readinessto place 
themselves under my orders, as the Carlists often came down in small bodies, to 
the great annoyance of the brigade, while we lay at this village. 

One day I remember a regiment of Carlist cavalry made their appearance. 
The brigade assembled ; and I, with my fifty men, and two pieces of artillery, 
were instantly ordered to attack them. After I had placed the men under cover, 
the guns were unlimbered ; but, to our astonishment, there was no smmunition to 
supply them ; and the artillery-inen had to run back to the village to procure it. 
But by the time they returned, the Carlists had wheeled about, and retired with 
only a few shots from our rifles. Had ammunition been supplied, great execu- 
tion might have been effected, as the enemy were not more than four hundred 
yards from us. The picked men, who were chiefly old soldiers, laughed most 
heartily at the blunder of the artillery. 

My being selected by the Colonel to these supposed posts of honour caused an 
unfriendly feeling towards me from other officers in command of companies. 
They complained to the Colonel that they felt themselves rather unfairly deait 
with, or at least that their abilities were much underrated in not being appointed 
to some of those leading posts ; but his reply was, he had complied with the 
commands of his superior officers in placing me at the head of these posts ; and, 
as for himself, he was also pleased to remark, he felt more confident of their suc- 
cess when under my command, being an old, experienced soldier. 

The following incident will show a trifling instance of this unfriendly feeling 
towards me. My own company, and part of another, occupied a house in Matu- 
ca, containing only one fire-place. This I allottedto the men, asthe season was 
very inclement. and the snow a foot deep on the ground,—my companions, Capt. 
Plunkett, an old officer in the British Army, my two subalterns, and myself, oc- 
cupying a small room under the same roof. In the evening, after dinner, a ser- 
jeant of my company came ard told mea Captain A had ordered them to 
leave the apartment they were in: as it felt warm, he wanted it for himself, and 








they must turn out into the snow, or where else they thought proper. I remon- 
strated with Captain A on the injustice of his demand, as I had myself de- 
clined taking that little comfort—a fire—from them, nor would I allow my men 


to be dislodged. This caused some altercation between us. Next morning,how- 








ever, while taking breakfast in company with Capt. Plunkett, in came a Captain 
of the 7th Regiment, named C Curling his moustaches with all the grace 
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and presumption of an eminent Bond-street, would-be, he strutted up and down 
the room, hemmed two or three times, and thus began :-— 

“Captain C——, I have some trifling business to communicate to you re- 
| lative to my friend, Capt. A——, and would be glad to speak with you in private. 

I replied, there being no one but my friend present, whatever Lusiness he had 
to communicate I should be happy to hear. 

Again curling his moustache, and clearing his voice—not unlike a parish clerk 
—with another hem, he then said— 

“‘T am deputed by my friend, Captain A——, to inform you, Captain A is 
ready to meet you at any time and place you would wish to appoint ; and I shall 
feel proud by your naming your friend, as we might arrange matters for the meet- 





ing.” 

{ simply replied, as to naming my friend, I was not awareI had an enemy ; 
but, if Captain A was not content with insulting me last evening, but wish- 
ed to have a pop at me this morning, although being a fainily man, and not wish- 
ing to stick myself up as a target to be popped at by every puppy in the Legion, 
I should be ready to gratify the Captain’s ambition when I had finished my break- 
fast: but as to using these playthings called duelling-pistols, to the best of my 
knowledge I had never yet amused myself with one, but having a great venera- 
tion for a rifle, and being also acquainted with its use, I felt contident a ball from 
those sweet barkers would slip much easier through me than any other missile ; 
therefure, his friend was quite welcome to select one from his company, and 
choose his distance, for our amusement. 

He haughtily replied, this was not customary with gentlemen, as such matters 
were always left to the decision of friends. 

I remarked, I was ignorant of the formality of such matters, it being the first 
time I had been honoured with such a visitor, and was glad my antagonist had 
selected so efficient a gentleman for so grave a cause. 

“Surely,” said I, ‘* as a principal, and the challenged, you will allow me to 
choose my own weapons,”—again remarking I had never fired a pistol in my life. 

Captain Plunkett, who seemed fidgetty during this sequel, instantly arose,and, 
addressing the friend of Capt. A——, said— 

‘Who the devil are you, sir?’ Consider yourself under an arrest, and instant- 
ly leave this room, for | am your senior officer.” 

Capt. Plunkett then quitted the room, followed by Captain C , and crossed 
the street to the Colonel’s quarters, to whom he narrated the whoie circumstan- 
ces. Col. de Rottenburg sent for me, and I repeated the facts as they occurred. 
The Colonel ordered the Adjutant to take Captain A——’s sword from him, end 
place a sentry at his door. 

In a day er two after this, the officers’ call sounded, and in presence of all the 
otiicers of the regiment, General Reid addressed them in the following words :-— 

‘Gentlemen, it is my duty to put a stop to this system of duelling, and Capt. 
A , | request you to make an apology to Captain C——, or otherwise I shall 
report the case to proper quarters,and you will he compelled to leave the service.” 
I told General Reid I did not require any apology to be made, but wished the 
matter to drop , however, the apology was immediately made by Capt. A " 
and a few days afterwar |s he was removed to take charge of invalids near Vitto- 
ria, stationed in an old church. 

About this time the whole of the Legion assembied at Matuca, and we moved 
towards the heights of Arlaban, where Cordova was warmly engaged on our left, 
and we expected to be so, but after manceuvring for the day, we encamped on a 
bleak hill without firing a shot. The following evening we entered a village 
that the Carlists had just left ; here we remained for the night, using every pre- 
caution in barricading the doors and windows of all the houses we occupied : 
this being a Carlist village, our men thought it right to make free with whatever 
fell in their way. 

In the house I had taken up my abode, the owner was a remarkably pretty wo- 
man, with twochildren ; some of our men picking up a Carlist muster-roll, she 
confessed to me her husband was a captain in Don Carlos’s army, and had left 
her a few nights before. A curious affair, happened in the house—-some of the 
men guing up stairs, finding some bee-hives, they turned some of them upside 
down, and the bees instantly attacked the intruders. Their bellowing soon drew 
me to the apartment, when I found the room completely darkened by bees, and J, 
for my own safety, quickly left them to extricate themselves as they could : they 
were severely stung for their intrusion, so much so, that I was compelled to send 
two of them tothe rear. The house was well stored with wine, and every other 
comfort: myself aud two subalterns fared most sumptuously ; our hostess spread 
the table with every delicacy the house could afford. She wasa very intelligent 
woman, and spoke the French language fluently. She placed herself under our 
prutection, to avoid the Importunities of the men. 

‘Lhe next morning, while standing at the balcony of the window, and observing 
the black flag flying from the top of the Castle of Guevara, that was nearly op- 
posite, I inquired why the Carlists had hoisted this emblem, when she narrated 
the following anecdote ; this black flag was a signal, that no quarter would be 
given by those who resided there, particularly to the English ; that the troops 
who occupied the castle, both men and officers, were of known courage, as no 
other would remain in such a place, it being nightly haunted. Seeing me smile 
at her remark, she gave me the following account of the Castleof Guevara. A 
century back there lived an old lady whohad seven sons, all of whom were a ter- 
ror to the surrounding neighbourhood—that th@eldest took away the only daugh- 
ter of a wealthy alcalde, or mayor, from a neighbouring town, with the inten- 
tion of keeping her as his mistress; he was, however, pursued and captured by 
the young lady's father, with another of his brothers; they were tried and exe- 
cuted. When sentence of death was passed on them, the mother, an old shri- 
velled lady, appeared before the judge to plead their cause : and finding she could 
not succeed in averting the consequences of their crime, she expcesed her bosom 
to the judge, saying, these breasts gave sustenance to those who would one day 
be revenged, and wash their hands in his heart’s blood. Her prophecy is said to 
have been literally fultilled ; the judge was waylaidsome short time afterwards, 
and murdered in a most barbarous manner; bis heart was cut out, and it is also 
stated that the murderers actually washed their hands in their victim's heart’s 
blood : since that period this castle has been nightly haunted. 

We returned to the hills we were stationed on the day before ; we still heard 
firing on our left, and remained here till twelve o'clock at night. After the 
men had collected wood, and lighted large fires for the night, and lain down be- 
side them—(it was severely cold, with frost and snow, and a number of men 
without even watch-coats)—to our surprise, about midnight, the word was si- 
lently passed to fall in as quietly as possible, as the Carlists were in great force 
around us, and we must make the best of our way from the camp ground. 

We quietly moved about a mile lower down, across a small river, where we re- 
mained ankle-deep in snow till the morning, as it was impossible to light fires. 
This was one of tne most distressing nights I ever experienced during my 
whole life. Inthe morning | felt alarmed for the safety of the Lieutenant of my 
company ; who, being a favorite of the Colonel's, was in the habit of remaining 
with him. On inquiry, the Colonel told me he had not seen him, and clasping his 
hands together, he exclaimed, ‘Good God! he must be taken and assassinated 
by the Carlists.” Fearing the truth of his supposition, I instantly started for the 
camp-ground we had left, with some of my company, (such as were not frost-bit- 
ten by the clemency of the night), and on my arriving near the camp, to my plea- 
sing astonishment | beheld Lieutenant Tottenham, my lost officer, with one or 
two others, who had not been disturbed by our silent retreat, but remained com- 
fortably sleeping by the large fires the men had lighted, and most reluctantly left. 

Allthe honor gained by this Arlaban expedition was about a dozen men most 
brutally butchered (by the Carlists), who happened to straggle from the regi- 
ments; upon one man in particular, whom Colonel De Ruttenburg and myself 
| hed stripped, we counted no less than twenty-six stabs through his body, and 
| about half a dozen of my own company were severely frost-bitten ; some of 
| these men were obliged to be carried on the backs of their comrades,to save them 
| from failing into the hands of the Carlists, we having no other conveyance. Thus 
| ended the celebrated Arlaban expedition. Certain it is, Cordova did not cause 

all this by nis imputed treachery and bad faith. 

We returned once more to Matuca, our oki quarters. I could see the inha’ 
bitants did not look on us with the same eye as before we started ; but it was 
unjust to look scornfully on our poor fellows, who would have fought if they had 

| had proper men to command them. 
| Inthe beginning of February, the chief part of the Legion left Matuca, and, 
marching on the right of Vittoria, took up their position in a mountain town, 
called Trevina, avout four leagues frum Vittoria. This town is surrounded by 
| black and barren mountains, which the Carlists, a short time previous, had quit- 
ted. The crowded state in which we were in here, caused the men to die by 
sections. Besides two large hospitals, which were filled, the sick were at last 
| compelled to be sent to Vittoria, guarded by strong detachments, as there were 
| not sufficient places for their reception, and, to crown our misfortunes, during 
| the greater part of our stay here, there was snow a foot deep. The men, al- 
| though nearly barefoot, were constantly employed barricading the houses and 
| streets in every part of the town, which a short time afterwards we left to the 
mercy of the enemy. 

The winter of 1835 was one of the severest known inthe north of Spain for 
| the last half century, as if the elements, also, contended against the unfortunate 
Legion. Here we were shorter, both in money and rations; than since our ar- 
rival in the country. We remained here about three weeks, and then retraced 
our steps to Vittoria,—the men completely harassed by fortifying the place that 
turned out of so little use to us. 


THE LOST ONE. 
From Mr. Audubon's Episodes. 
A “ Live-oaker” employed on St. John's River, in East Florida, left his cabin, 
situated on the banks of the stream, and with bis axe on his shoul /er, proceeded 
towards the swamp in v hich he had severa! times before plied his trade of felling 
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and squaring the giant trees that afford the most valuable timber for naval archi- 
tecture and other purposes. 

At the season which is the best for this kind of labour, heavy fogs not unfre- 
quently cover the country, so as to render it difficult for one to see farther than 
thirty or forty yards in any direction. The woods, too, present so little variety, 
that every tree seems the mere counterpart of every other; and the grass, 
when it has not been burnt, is so tall that a man of ordinary stature cannot see 
over it, whence it is necessary for him to proceed with great caution, lest he 
should unwittingly deviate from the ill-denned trail which he follows. To in 
crease the difficulty, severals trails often meet, in which case, unless the explorer 
be perfectly acquainted with the neighbourhood, it would be well for him to lie 
down, and wait until the fog should disperse. Under such circumstances, the 
best woodsmen are not unfrequently bewildered for a while ; and I well remem- 
ber that such an occurrence happened to myself, at a time when I had impru- 
dently ventured to pursue a wounded quadreped, which led me some distauce 
from the track. 

The live-oaker had been jogging onwards for several hours, and became aware 
that he must have travelled considerably more than the distance between his ca- 
bin and the “ hummock ” which he desired to reach. To his alarm, at the mo- 
ment when the fog dispersed, he saw the sun at its meridian height, and could 
not recognise a single object around him. 

Youny, healthy, and active, he imagined that he had walked with more than 
usual speed, and had passed the place to which he was bound. He accordingly 
turned his back upon the sun, and pursued a different route, guided by a small 
trail. Time passed, and the sun headed his course : he saw it gradually descend 
in the west ; but all around him continued as if enveloped with mystery. The 
huge grey trees spread their giant boughs over him, the rank grass extended on 
all sides, not a living being crossed his path, all was silent and still, and the scene 
was like a dull and dreary dream of the land of oblivion. He wandered like a 
forgotten ghost that had passed into the land of spirits, without yet meeting one 
of his kind with whom to hold converse. 

The condition of a man lust in the woods is one of the most perplexing that 
could be imagined by a person who has not himself been in a like predicament. 
Every object he sees, he at first thinks he recognizes, and while his whole mind 
is bent on searching for more that may gradually lead to his eatneation, he 
goes on committing greater errors the farther he proceeds. ‘This was the case 
with the live-oaker. ‘The sun was now setting with a fiery aspect, and by de- 

Trees it sunk in its full circular form, as if giving warning of a sultry morrow. 

yriads of insects, de'ighted at its departure, now filled the air on buzzing 
wings. Each piping frog arose from the muddy pool in which it had concealed 
itself ; the squirrel retired to its hole, the crow to its roost, and far above, 
the harsh croaking voice of the heron announced ihat, full of anxiety, it was 
wending its way tothe miry interior of some distant swamp. Now the woods 
began to resound the shrill cries of the owl; and the breeze, as it swept 
among the columnar stems of the forest-trees, came laden with heavy and chil- 
ling dews. Alas, no moon with her silvery light shone on the dreary scene, 
and the Lost One, wearied and vexed, laid himself down on the damp ground. 
Prayer is always consolatory te man in every difficulty or danger, and the 
woodsman fervently prayed to his Maker, wished his family a happier night 
than it was his lot to experience, and with a feverish anxiety waited the return of 


a 

You may imagine the length of that cold, dull, moonless night. With the 
dawn of day came the usual fogs of those latitudes. The poor man started on 
hie feet, and with a sorrowful heart, pursued a course which he thought might 
lead him to some familiar object, although, indeed, he scarcely knew what he 
was doing. No longer had he trace of a track to guide him, and yet as the 
sun rose, he calculated the many hours of day-light he had before him, and the 
farther he went continued to walk the faster. But vain were all his hopes: 
that day was spent in fruitless endeavours to regain the path that led to his 
home, and when night again approached, the terror that had been gradually 
spreading over his mind, together with the nervous debility induced by fatigue, 
anxiety, and hunger, rendered him almost frantic. He told me that at this mo- 
ment he beat his breast, tore his hair, and, had it not been for the piety with 
which his parents had in eatly life imbued his mind, and which had become ha- 
bitual, would have cursed his existence. Famished as he now was, he laid 
himself on the ground, and fed on the weeds and grass that grew around him 

The night was spent in the greatest agony and terror. “I knew my situation,” 
he said to me. “I was fully aware that unless Al:nighty God came to my assis- 
tance, I must perish in those uninhabited woods. I knew that I had walked more 
than fifty miles, although I had not met with a brook, from which I could quench 
my thirst, or even allay the burning heat of my parched lips and blood-shot eyes. 
I knew that if I should not meet with some stream I must die, for my axe was 
my only weapon, and although deer and bears now and then started within a few 
yards or even feet of me, not one of them could I kill ; and although I was in 
the midst of abundance, not a mouthful did I expect to procure, to satisfy the 
cravings of my empty stomach. Sir, may God preserve you from ever feeling 
as I did the whole of that dey '” 

For several days after, no one can imagine the condition in which he was, for 
when he related to me this painful adventure, he assured me that he had lost all 
recollection of what had happened. ‘ God,” he continued, ‘* must have taken 
pity on me one day, for, as J ran wildly through those dreadful pine barrens, I met 
with a tortoise. I gazed upon it with amazement and delight, and, although I 
knew that were I to follow it undisturbed, it would lead me to some water, my 
hanger and thirst would not allow me to refrain from satisfying both, by eating its 
flesh, and drinking its blood. With one stroke of my axe the beast was cut in 
twe, and in a few moments I disyatched all but the shell Oh, Sir. how much I 
thanked God, whose kindness had put the tortoise in my way! | felt greatly re- 
newed. | sat down at the foot of a pine, gazed on the heavens, thought of my 

r wife and children, and again, and again thanked my God for my life, for now 
felt less distracted in mind, and more assured that before long I must recover 

my way, and get back to my home.” 

The Lost One remained and passed the night, at the foot of the same tree un- 
der which his repast had been made. Refreshed by a sound sleep, he started at 
dawn to resume his weary march. The sun rose bright, and he followed the di- 
reetion of the shadows. Still the dreariness of the woods was the same, and he 
was on the point of giving up in despair, when he observed a racoon lying squat- 
ted inthe grass. Raising his axe, he drove it with such violence through the 
helpless animal, that it expired without astruggle. What he had done with the 
turtle, he now did with the racoon, the greater part of which he actually devoured 
at one meal. With more comfortable feelings, he then resumed his wanderings 
—his journey I cannot say,—for although in the possession of all his faculties, 
and in broad daylight, he was worse off than a lame man groping his way in the 
dark out of a dungeon, of which he knew not where the door stood. 

Days, one after another, passed,—nay, weeks in succession. 
cabbage-trees, then on frogs and snakes. 
and savoury. Yet he became daily emaciated, until at length he could scarcely 
crawl. Forty days had elapsed, by his own reckoning, when he at last reached 
the banks of the river. His clothes in tatters, his once bright axe dimmed with 
rust, his face begrimmed with beard. his hair matted, and his feeble frame lit- 
tle better than a skeleton covered with parchment, there he laid himself down 
to die. Amid the perturbed dreams of his fevered fancy, he thought he heard 
the noise of oars far away on the silent river. He listened, but the sounds died 
away on his ear. It was indeed a dream, the glimmer of expiring hope, and now 
the light of life was about to be quenched forever. But again, the sound of 
oars awoke him from his lethargy. He listened so eagerly, that the hum of a 
fly could not have escaped his ear. They were indeed the measured beats 
of oars, and now, joy to the forlorn soul! the sound of human voices thrilled 
to his heart, and awoke the tumultuous } ulses of returning hope. On his knees 
did the eye of God see that poor man by the broad still stream that glittered in 
the sunbeams, and human eyes soon saw him too, for round that headland co- 
vered with tangled brushwood boldly advances the little boat, propelled by its 
lusty rowers. ‘The Lost One raises his feeble voice on high ;—it was a loud 
shrill scream of joy and fear. The rowers pause, and look around. Another, 
but feebler scream, and they observed him. It comes,—his heart flutters,his sight 
is dimmed, his brain reels, he gasps for breath. 
beach, and the Lost One is found. 

This ig no tale of fiction, but the relation of an actual occurrence, which might 
be embellished, no doubt, but which is better in the plain garb of truth. The 
notes by which I recorded it were written, in the cabin of the once lost live-oak- 
er, about four years after the painful incident occurred. His amiable wife, and 
loving children, were present at the recital, and never shall I forget the tears that 
flowed from them as they listened to it, albeit it had lung been more familiar to 
them than a tale thrice told. Sincerely do I wish, good reader, that neither you 


He fed now on 
All that fell in his way was welcome 


It comes,—it has run upon the 


start was resolved upon; and in an hour we were off on foot, for a wild stream, 
some few miles distant, provided with rod and basket, and sufficient for a dinner 
in the bush The day seemed, in all respects fit for sport ; the western breeze 
was bearing the white clouds over a brilliant sky, and just sufficiently tempering 
the summer heat, which would otherwise have been oppressive. A brisk walk 
of two hours brought us to tne stream, which was in a secluded situation, sel. 
dum frequented by sportsmen. We found its borders low and marshy ; the wa- 
ters deep and still; the trout appeared abundant, and they rose fast and freely, 
giving promise of excellent fishing for the day. But at each step among the 
wild grass, rushes, dwarf shrubs, and springing alders, the mosquitoes and black- 
flies arose in clouds, and our faces and necks were soon covered with blood from 
their irritating bites. In marshy situations these pests abound ; and, in the early 
part of the season, they render such places, if sheltered from the wind, quite un- 
approachable: they constitute the best water-keepers imaginable. — Evcry ex- 
pedient was used to evade or drive them off, without success, until, half mad- 
dened by their tormenting stings, we were fairly obliged to give up the contest 
and move off quickly for a neighbouring hill, the sammit of which, being cleared 
land, enjoyed the full benefit of the breeze, and that soon relieved us from the 
attacks of our enemies; not, however, without abundant marks of their fierce 
onslaught. 

Determined not to be thus baulked, now that we were fairly in the field, and 
it was yet early in the day, we pushed on about ten miles further, for the pur- 
pose of trying a more extensive piece of water, where, if we had not so good 
sport, we should at least, be free from the mosquitoes. On reaching the river, 
we found that the water was too low to afford any chance of success; S80, pro- 
curing a log-canoe (one hollowed out of a large pine-tree,) we dropped down 
stream ; but the numerous rock and shallows so much delayed us, that night 
came on long before we reached the little tavern where we intended taking up 
our quarters. The scenery on the river was exceedingly varied and picturesque ; 
and when seen under the brilliancy of a bright and cloudless moon, throwing 
down whole masses of silver light, to contrast with the dark and gloomy shadows 
of the lofty banks, crowned with majestic pines, it offered numerous new and in- 
teresting features to our observation, which beguiled the time until midnight was 
uponus. The water gradually deepened, and then we moved on steadily, while 
all nature lay in the stillness of perfect repose, disturbed only by the click of our 
paddles, and the gentle gurgle of the water under the prow of the canoe At 
length we entered a narrow gorge, formed by lofty mural precipices of limestone 
and marble on either side, which towered to such a height as almost to exclude 
the light of the moon ; at once involving us in nearly total darkness. We gro- 
ped our way through, and emerging suddenly, by a sharp turn, from this great 
and gloomy cavern, we opened a broad and lake-like part of the river glittering 
in the bright moonlight; while on its brilliant surface, as if floating like a bird 
at rest upon the waters, reposed a beautiful little is'et, covered with shrubbery ; 
far above which, figured conspicuously two tall larches, better known by the na- 
tive name of hackmatack. On our right was the log tavern we had so long been 
endeavouring to reach. We landed, hauled up the canoe, and springing up the 
bank, lifted the latch, and at once walked in. In this part of Her Majesty's do- 
minions a lock is not always a necessary appendage, a dvor in the country being 
rarely, if ever, fastened at night. The family as we expected, were all at rest ; 
and, knowing the docale right well, we made our way to he kitchen fire-place,stir- 
ted up the sleeping embers, and procured a light. Thence we adjourned to the 
pantry, for the many hours we had spent »pon the water rendered supper very 
essential. We found cold ham, bread, brandy, and water, and whatever else we 
could desire: with which we made ourselves quite at home, and verv comforta- 
ble. In the midst of the regale, the door opened slowly behind us, and turning 
round, there stood the worthy old landlord, armed with a rusty bayonet, hastily 
thrust on the broom-handle ; his grey locks topped with a red nightcap; and his 
long, thin legs, figuring below a blue shirt of somewhat scanty dimensions. He 
stared at our‘ free and easy’’ proceedings, with no little astonistiment ; but, re- 
cognising two old customers, he dropped his bayoneted broomstick, and saluted 
us with— 

“Soh! pretty doings these! Do you intend to eat the house up, without cal- 
ling for help?” 

** No, friend Humphrey ; we were too hungry to wait, and had no wish to ‘lis- 
turb you,”’ was the reply. P 

“‘Very good that—don't wish to disturb me, indeed! Why, you have upset 
everything in the pantry, and made as much noise as a congregation of jackasses 
in pattens.” 

Honest old Humphrey! Heaven rest thy soul! for thy ashes now repose by 

the river side,under thy favourite tree, and thine earthly troubles are over! Many 
a merry joke, witty story, and droll conceit, hast thou enlivened us with, long 
after the grey hairs were thin upon thy brow, and the iron hand of age began tu 
bear heavily on chee! Yet thou hadst then a fund of humour, of vivacity, and 
an overflow of such spirits as befitted a boy of sixteen; and happy wert thou to 
the last hourof thy existence, for thy spirit continued unoroken, and thy vivaci- 
ty unchecked. As a landlord, thou wert unequalled ; and rather would we have 
preferred a crust and a cup wich thee, enlivened by the hearty laugh, and endless 
store of rich humour, to the most sumptuous ineal under a gilded cornice, want- 
ing the rich spices of thy converse! 
While we were finishing supper, Humphrey lowered down, and prepared two 
hammocks, which were hung from the couples of the roof ; and but few minutes 
elapsed ere we were swinging in them sound asleep. We had not been at rest 
more than an hour, when a sudden uproar among the poultry in the outhouse 
again roused Humphrey, who slipped out of bed, and proceeded to ascertain the 
cause of the disturbance, declaring that we had certainly bewitched the place. 
On his way out he seized an axe, and called his favourite Pincher, a little wire- 
haired terrier, a capital rat-killer, but, like his master, somewhat advanced in 
years. As they reached the outhouse, a large dog-fox bolted out, and the 
little terrier made a dash at him. <A desperate, but very unequal fight ensued ; 
the fox would willingly have made off, but there was no escape from his assail- 
ant except by fighting it out. Over and over they went, until reaching the top 
of the bank at the water side, they rolled down together, and we found them 
at the bottom, their jaws interlocked. The fox had seized Pincher by the upper 
jaw, through which bis long sharp teeth met, and tue doy’s nose was completely 
in bis mouth. One blow of the axe despatched the fox; but, even after he 
was quite dead, we had much difficulty in unfastening his death-gripe from the 
terrier, who never whimpered. The fox was much heavier than the brave little 
dog, who made excellent fight, although he had no chance against his powerful 
and savage opponent, and would have been killed on the spot, dying game to the 
last, had we not come tothe rescue. We carried Pincher to the house, washed 
olf the blood, and found, beside other wounds, the roof of the mouth severely 
lacerated. Some tine elapsed before he recovered from the consequences of 
the fight ; but when he did, his courage seemed in nowise abated ; and he would 
have gone at a fox again as readily as before. 

By the time we had finished taking care of Pincher, day had dawned ; and, 
with the first streaks of morning light, we were again afloat, drifting out with a 
gentle current, and using the flies very successfully. Atthe end of the island, 
near the Jarches, the stream swept round quickly, and, being obstructed by some 
large rocks, formed a slight fall, called the ‘ Hackmatack Rapid ;” anchoring 
there, we had excellent fishing, until the sun, having risen clear and uncloud 
ed, rendered the waters too bright for our purpose, and then we thought of 
breakfast. 

Returning to ovrinn, we found that most comfortable and substantial of North 
American meals spread for us; and hot rolls, eygs, ham, bacon, trout, potatoes, 
and cofiee, disappeared at an alarming rate. Alter breakfast, my friend enjoyed 
his cigar, and cracked jokes with Humphrey, while I sketched the scenery be- 
fore us. 

The cigar and the sketch were finished nearly together ; and our moderate bill 
being paid, we set off again, to proceed down the river at leisure. 

We had dropped down about a mile, fishing occasionally, when we observed 
the water deepening very much; and it was evident that some obstruction exist- 
ed, which prevented the streain flowing at its vsualdepth. Pursuing our course, 
we were svon brought up by a ‘‘jam” of logs, about which a large party of 
“stream-drivers” were at work ; but as “ stream-driving” may not be understood 
by all the readers of the Sporting Review, let me explain. 


The produce of the forest forms the great article of export from New Bruns- 
wick, and a principal source of its wealth. The timber trees are felled during 
the winter season, and are havled by oxen and horses to the ice, which then co- 
vers the lakes and streams ‘This is termed ** lumbering ;"’ for every description 
of wood, in all stages, until it reaches the hand of the carpenter, is called ** }um- 
ber.” When the ‘ce breaks up, in the spring, the streams are much swollen by 
the melting of the snow, andthe heavy rains prevalent at that season; then the 





nor I may never elicit such sympathy, by having undergone such sufferings, al- 
though no doubt such sympathy would be a rich recompense for them. 

It only remains for me to say, that the distance between the cabin and the live- 
oak hummock to which the woodsman was bound, scarcely exceeded 8 miles. 
while the part of the river at which he was found, was 38 miles from his house 
Calculating his daily wanderings at 10 miles, we may believe that they amount 
ed in all to 400. He must, therefore, have rambled in a circuitous direction. 
which people generally do in such circumstances. Nothing but the great strength 
of his constitution, aud the merciful aid of his Maker, could have supported him 
for so long a time.—Audubon’s Ornithology, Vol. 3 

i 
SPORTING SKETCHES FROM NEW BRUNSWICK. 
BY H. M. PERLEY ESQ 
THE STREAM-DRIVERS. 

While breakfasting with a friend, one fine morning, in “the leafy month of 

June,” and talking over sporting matters, we became so excited that an instant 





logs are * driven’ with the icy flood down to the mills, or place of shipment, by 
a class of men who are called * stream-drivers.” ‘They are, In general, a hardy, 
reckless set of fellows, of great muscular power, almost amphibious, careless of 
danger, wasteful and extravagent in their habits. Their business is of a very 
laborious nature, exposing them to ong continued cold and wet, and involving 
them in continual peri! ; but high wages, and the love of excitement, induce 
many young men to join in ‘ta drive.” They are alinost constantly in the 
water, keeping the floating logs moving ; now heaving them off the rocks, with 
their heavy iron-shod poles, now pushing them from the eddies into the current; 
and, when a check takes place, from some obstruction, leaping into the 
water, at any risk, to clear i without delay ; behind 
would be immediately borne down upon those remaining stationary, overlaying 
and piling upon each other in heaps, forming what the stream-driver dreads ‘a 
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When a large body of floating timber becomes thus “ jammed” in a stream, 
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to lift the timber, and release it, when it all sweeps down together ; but this is 
not always the case. At all events, it was not so in the present instance , “ the 
jam” had formed just at the top of a small fall; there were about 10,000 logs in 
“the drive,” and they had piled to the height of some twelve or fifteen feet. 
The stream was hemmed in by high rocks, which, at this point, approached each 
other so closely as to create the fall, below which there was a large, deep pool. 
We were told that every effort had been used, for some days, to start the timber, 
but without success: a few loose logs had been rolled off, but the main body re- 
mained as firmly locked as if built into an immense arch with all the skill and 
ingenuity of man. There was a tremendous accumulation of water behind 
“the jam,” of an inky blackness, small jets of which, finding their way through 
the interstices of the logs, displayed many curious specimens of the endless va- 
riety of forms into which water may be forced. The stream-drivers were en- 
gaged in heaving out such pieces as could be moved, and we saw a few thrown 
off the pile, which went thundering down into the dark abyss of the pool,—a 
well-known fishing-place, from which, on previous occasions, | had drawn many 
a good sea-trout. Here we were fairly brought to a stand still, aud all hope 
of sport, in the lower part of the stream, being cut off, we amused ourselves with 
watching the proceedings of the'stream-drivers, which were not without interest. 
or excitement ; for the imminent peril in which they were continually placing 
themselves would, at times, make us shudder. Suddenly one of the party, who 
had just disengaged a large log. cried out, that he saw the cause of the whole 
difficulty. A very large and long tree had swung completely across the stream 
at the narrowest part, and its ends rested against the rocks on either side. 

Against this, the rest of “the drive” had brought ap, and, from the narrowness 
of the place, and strength of the current, had become completely entangled, 
and closely locked together. The long tree formed the key of the arch, and 
that being cut away, it was evident that all would be released. The bold fel- 
low who had made out “ the binder,” as he termed it, insisted on his right to cut 
it away, but this was an undertaking of no ordinary danger, and required conside- 
ration. The leader of the party, a grave, steady man, well acquainted with all 
the dangers of the business, was unwilling to consent; but, being much pressed, 
and seeing no other alternative, at length consented ; not, however, without i- 

ving strict directions to his party as to theirconduct, and taking every precaution 
for their safety. Several were stationed below the falls, to be ready to save 
their companions, should any go over, as might be expected ; while others were 
swung by ropes from the cliffs, to prevent a second jam, should one begin to 
form. The “driver,” who was to cut away the long tree, divested of all super- 
fluous clothing, then took his dangerous post, armed with a sharp axe; the sig- 
pal being given, he cut quickly and vigorously into the tree,which, from the tre- 
inendous pressure upon it, was bent likea bow. A few strokes sufficed , the 
enormous pine snapped like a dry twig, and the whole mass of timber shook 
with a quivering motion. The spell which seemed to restrain it was dissolved ; 
the ponderous logs began to creak and grind upon each other, while the pent-up 
waters behind partook of the agitation, as if struggling to be released. This 
preparation for the grand crash occupied but a few seconds, but during these mo- 
ments the scene was grand and awful. Simon, the stream-driver, stood in the 
centre, perfectly cool ; while the immense body of timber, piled far above and 
around him, now acquiring motion, threatened instant destruction, from which 
there appeared no possibility of escape. At the critical moment, when he 
seemed on the point of being crushed to atoms by the moving mass, he tossed 
away the axe, and, throwing himself head-foremost over the fall, disappeared in 
the builing water of the whirling pool. (The whole body of timber came down at 
once, with a terrific crash and roar, and huge logs might be seen tossed about 
like straws upon the surface of the black and angry waves. The might and 
power of the stream, so long impeded in its free career, were now put forth to 
their fullest extent, and created a scene of deafening uproar and wild confusion 
impossible to describe ; during which, the rugged cliff of granite on which I 
was perched, seemed to quake and groan, and, for an instant, I could not resist 
the impression that it, also, was moving down the stream—for all things seemed 
passing away. A very short space, which seemed an age of agony, elapsed, 
when Simon rose in the pool, for an instant, but, seeing the danger not over, 
went down again with the quickness of anotter. Three times did he rise for 
breath, and descend again, each time at shorter intervals; but, on the fourth, 
he came up in the eddy, within reach of a powerful fellow, who seized and fairly 
dragged him out by the hair. Fortunately, he had escaped with no further in- 
jury than a few severe braises ; and although, at first, much exbausted, in half 
an hour was seated with the rest of the * drivers,” by their camp fire, devouring 
a hearty dinner, and enjoying the rough jokes of the party with as much zest as 
any of thein. The severe labors of the “ drivers” were now over; for, below, 




















there was deep water and a stream free of rocks, offering no further difficulties. 
Some hours were spent, after dinner, over a social glass of grog ; many 4 strange 
tale of hair-breadth escapes was told, mixed up with laughable incidents, which 
are constantly occurring from awkwardness or carelessness ; and some queer, 
original songs were sung, by not very delicate voices. We left a very jovial 
party. late in the afternoon, to wend our way homeward, by a short cut, through 
the woods: and some days elapsed, after our return, ere we could banish from 
vur minds the wild and fearful scene at the ‘* breaking of the jam,” or the reck- 
less daring and uttercontempt of danger evinced by oe bold Stream Daivers. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
By ‘“‘Boz.”—[Continued from the last Albion.] 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

It was not without reluctance and misgivings that Mr. Swiveller next morn- 
ing, his head racked by the fumes of the renowned Schiedam, repaired to the 
lodging of his friend Trent (which was in the roof of an old house in an old 
ghostly inn,) and recounted by very slow degrees what had yesterday taken place 
between him and Quilp, Nor was it without great surprise and much spe cula- 
tion on Quilp’s probable motives, nor without many bitter comments on Dick 
Swiveller’s folly, that his friend received the tale. 

“TI don’t defend myself, Fred,” said the penitent Richard; “but the fellow 
has such a queer way with him and is such an artful dog, that first of all he set 
me upon thinking whether there was any harm in telling him, and while! was 
thinking, screwed it out of me. 1!f you had seen him drink and smoke, as I did, 
you couldn't have kept anything from him. He's a Salamander you know, that’s 
what he is.” 

Without inquiring whether Salamanders were of necessity good confidential 
agents, or whether a fire-proof man was a matter of course trustworthy, Frede- 
rick Trent threw himself into a chair, and, berying his head in his hands, endea- 
voured to fathom the motives which bad led Quilp to insinuate himself into Rich- 
ard Swiveller’s confidence ;—for that the disclosure was of his seeking and had 
not been spontaneously revealed by Dick, was sufficiently plain from Quilp’s 
secking his company and enticing him away. 

The dwarf had twice encountered him when he was endeavouring to obtain 
intelligence of the fugitives. This, perhaps, as he had not shown any previous 
anxiety about them, was enough to awaken suspicion in the breast of a creature 
so jealous and distrustful by nuture, setting aside any additional impulse to curi- 
osity that he might have derived from Dick's incautious manner. But knowing 
the scheme they had planned, why should he offer to assist it? This was a 
question more difficult of solution; but es knaves generally overreach them- 
selves by imputing their own designs to others, the idea immediately presented 
itself that some circumstances of irritation between Quilp and the old man, ari- 
sing outof their secret transactions and not unconnected perhaps with his sud- 
den disappearance, now rendered the former desirous of revenging |imself upon 
him by seeking to entrap the sole object of his love and axiety inio 4 connexion 
of which he knew he had a dread and hatred. As Frederick Trent himself, ut- 
terly regardless of his sister, had this object at heart, only second to the hope of 
gain, it seemed to him the more likely to be Quilp’s main principle of action. 
Once investing the dwarf with a design of his own in abetting them, which the 
attainment ef their purpose would serve, it was easy to helieve him sincere and 
hearty in the canse ; and as there could be no doubt of his proving a powerful 
and useful auxiliary, Trent determined to accept his invitation and goto his 
house this night. and if what he said and did confirmed him in the impression he 
had formed, to let him share the labour of their plan, but not the profit. 

Having revolved these things in his mind and arrived at this conclusion, he 
communicated to Mr. Swiveller as muclt of his meditations as he thought pro- 
per (Dick would have been perfectly satisfied with less,) and giving him the day 
to recover himself from his late salamandering, accompanied him at evening to 
Mr. Quilp’s house. 

Mightily glad Mr. Quilp was to see them, or mignty gee he seemed to be ; 
and fearfully polite Mr. Quilp was to Mrs Quilp and Mrs. Jiniwin; and very 
sharp was the look he cast or. his wife to observe how she was affected by the re- 
cognition of young Trent. Mrs Quilp was as Innocent as her own mother of 
any emotion, painful or pleasant, which the sight of him awakened, but as her 


husband's glance made her timid and confused, and uncertain what to do or what 
was required of her, Mr. Quilp did not fail to assign her embarrassment to the 
cause he had in his mind, and while he chuckled at hie penetration was secretly 


exasperated by his jealousy 

Nothing of this appeared, however. On the contrary, Mr. Quilp was all bland- 
ness and snavity, and presided over the case-bottle of rum with extraordinary 
open-heartedness 

“ Why, let me see,” said Quilp. “It must be a matter of nearly two years 
since we were first acquainted " 

** Nearer three. I think,” said Trent. 

“ Nearer three !” cried Quilp. * How fast time flies 
that to yoo, Mrs. Quilp?” 

“ Yes, T think it seems fall three years, Quilp,” was the unfortunate reply. 
“ Oh indeed Ma’am,” thought Quilp, “you have been pining, have you’ Very 
ceood Ma'am 


Does it seem as long as 
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«Tt seems to me but yesterday that you went to Demerara in the Mary Anne,” 
said Quiip ; “but yesterday, I declare. Well, I like a little wildness. I was 
‘wild myself once.” : Ads gh CRN at's 

Mr. Quilp accompanied this admission with such an awful wink, indicative of 
ald rovings and backsli that Mrs. Jiniwin was indignant, aud could not 
forbear from remarking her breath that he might at least put off his con- 

fessions until his wife was absent ; for which act of boldness and inaubordina- 
tion Mr. Quilp first stared her out of countenance and then drank her health cere- 
moniously. 

«J thought you'd come back directly, Fred. I always thought that,” said 
\ Quilp setting down his glass. |“ And when the Mary Anne returned with you on 
board, instead of a letter to say what a contrite heart you had and how happy 
you were in the situation that had been provided for you, 1 was amused—ex- 
ceedingly amused. Ha haha!” 

The young man smiled, but net as though the theme were the most agreeable 
one that could have been selected for his entertainment; and for that reason 
Quilp pursued it. 

“T always will say,” he resumed, “ that when a rich relation having two young 
ple—sisters or brothers, or brother and sister—dependent on him, attaches 
self exclusively to one, and casts off the other, he does wrong.” 

The young man made a movement of impatience, but Quilp went on as. calmly 

as if he were discussing some abstract question in which nobody present had the 

slightest personal interest. 

“It's very true,” said Quilp, “that your grandfather urged repeated forgive- 
mess, ingratitude, riot, and extravagance, and all that; but as I told him ‘these 
are common faults.’ ‘But he's a scoundrel,’ said he. ‘Granting that,’ said I, 
{for the sake of argument of course), ‘a great many young noblemen and gentle 
men are scoundrels too!’ But he wouldn't be cunvinced.” 

“T wonder at that, Mr. Quilp,” said the young man sarcastically. 

“ Well, so did I at the time,” returned Quilp, “but he was always obstinate. 
He was ina manner a friend of mine, but he was always obstinate and w.ong- 
beaded. Little Nellis a nice girl, a charming girl, but you're her brother, Fre- 
derick. You're her brother after all; as you told him the last time you met, he 
can’t alter that.” 

«He would if he could, confound him for that and other kindnesses,” said the 

man impatiently. ‘ But nothing can come of this subject now, and let us 
ve done with it in the Devil's name.” 

“ Agreed,” returned Quilp, “ agreed on my part, readily. Why have T allud- 
edto it? Just to show you Frederick, that I have always stood your friend. 
You little knew who was your friend and who your foe; now did yout You 
thought [ was against you, and so there has been a coolness between us; 
but it was all on your side, entirely on your side. Let's shake hands again, 
Fred.” 

With his head sunk down between his shoulders, and a hideous grin over- 
spreading his face, the dwarf stood up and stretched his short arm across the 
table. After a moment’s hesitation, the young man stretched out his to meet 
it ; Quilp clutched his fingers ina grip that for the moment stopped the current 
of the blood within them, and pressing his other hand upon his lip and frowning 
towards the unsuspic‘ous Richard, released them and sat down. 

This action was not lost upon Trent, who, knowing that Richard Swiveller 
was a mere tool in his hands and kuew no more of his designs than he thought 
proper to communicate, saw that the dwarf perfectly understood their relative 
pesition, and fully entered into the character of his friend. It is something to be 
appreciated, even in knavery. This silent homage to his superior abilities, no 
less than a sense of the power with which the dwarf’s quick perception had al- 
ready invested him, inclined the young man towards that ugly worthy, and deter- 
mined him to profit by his aid. 

It being now Quilp's cue to change the subject with all convenient expedition, 
lest Richard Swiveller in his heedlessness should reveal anything which it was 
inexpe ient for the womer to know, he proposed a game at four-handed crib- 
bage ; and partners being cut for, Mrs. Quilp fell to Frederick ‘I'rent, and Dick 
himself to Quilp. Mrs. Jiniwin being very fond of cards was carefully excluded 
by her son-in-law from any participation of the game, and had assigned to her 
the duty of occasionally replenishing the ylasses from the case-bottle ; Mr. Quilp 
from that moment keeping one eye constantly uponher, lest she should by any 
means procure a taste of the same, and thereby tantalising the wretched old iady 
(who was as much attached to the care-bottle as the cards) ina double degree 
and most ingenious manner. 

But it was not to Mrs. Jiniwin alone that Mr. Quilp's attention was restricted, 
as several other matters required his constant vigilance. Among his various 
eccentric habits he had a humourous one of always cheating at cards, which ren 
dered necessary on his part, not only a close observance of the game, and a 
sleight-of-hand in counting and scoring, but also involved the constant co.rec- 
tion, by looks, and frowns, and kicks under the table, of Richard Swiveller, who 
being bewildered by tho rapidity with which his cards were told, and the rate at 
whicn the pegs travelled down the board, could not be prevented from some- 
times expressing his surprise and incredulity. Mrs. Quilp tou was the partner 
of young Trent. and for every look thet passed between them, and every word 
they spoke, and every carl they played, the dwarf had eyes and ears; not occu- 

ied alone with what was passing above the table, but with signals that might 
- exchanging beneath it, which he laid all kinds of traps to detect ; besides of- 
ten treading on his wife's toes to see whether she cried out or remained silent 
wnder the infliction, in which latter case it would have been quite clear that 
Trent had been treading on her toes before. Yet, in the most of all these distrac- 
tions, the one eye was upon the old lady always, and if she so much as stealthi 
ly advanced a tea-spoon towards a neighbouring glays (which she often did), for 
the purpose of abstracting but one sup of its sweet contents,Quilp's hand would 
overset it inthe very moment of her triumph, and Quilp’s mocking voice implore 
her to regard his precious health. And in any one of these his many cares, from 
first to last, Quilp never flagged ner feahened. 


the child could even discern the fluttering flags and white tops of booths; but 
5 | coer was approaching towards them, and their rescing-place was solitary 
still. 


Some time elapsed before she could reassure her trembling companion, or re- 
store him to a state of moderate tranquillity. His disordered imagination repre- 
sented to hima crowd of persons stealing towards them beneath the cover of the 
bushes, lurking in every ditch, and peeping from the boughs of every rustling 
tree. He was haunted by apprehensions of being led captive to some gloomy 
place where he would be chained and scourged, and worse than all, where Nell 
could never come to see him, save through iron bars and gratings in the wall. 
His terrors affected the child. Separation from her grandfather was the greatest 
evil she could dread ; and feeling for the time as though, go where they would, 
they were to be hunted down, and could never be safe but in hiding, her heart 
failed her, and her courage drooped. 

In oneso young, and so unused tothe scenes in which she had lately moved 
this sinking of the spirit was not surprising. But Natu:e often enshrines gallant 
and noble hearts in weak bosoms—oftenest, God bless her, in female breasts 
—and when the child, casting her tearful eyes upon the old man, remember- 
ed how weak he was, and how destitute and helpless he would be if she failed 
him, her heart swelled within her, and animated her with a new strength and for- 
titude. 

“* We are quite safe now, and have nothing to fear indeed, dear grandfather,” 
she said. 

“ Nothing to fear!” returned the old man. “Nothing to fear if they took me 
from thee! Nothing to fear if they parted us! Nobody is true to me. No, no 
one. Noteven Nell!” 

“Oh! Do not say that,” replied the child, “for if ever anybody was true at 
heart, and earnest, I am. I am sure you know I am.” 

“* Then how,” said the old man, looking fearfully round, ‘‘ how can you bear to 
think we are safe, when they are searching for me everywhere, and may com 
here and steal upon us, even while we're talking ¢” 

‘* Because I’m sure we have not been followed,” said the child. ““ Judge for 
yourself dear grandfather ; look round, and see how quiet and still itis. We 
are alone together, and may ramble where we like. Not safe! Could I feel easy 
—did | feel at ease when any danger threatened you ?” 

“True, true,” he answered, pressing her hand, but still looking anxiously 
about. ‘ What noise was that ?”’ 

“A bird,” said the child, “ flying into the wood, and leading the way for usto 
follow. You remember that we said we would walk in woods and fields, and by 
the side of rivers, and how happy we would be—you remember that? But here, 
while the sun shines above our heads, and everything is bright and happy, we are 
sitting sadly down, and losing time. See what a pleasant path ; snd there’s the 
bird—the same bird—now he flies to another tree, and stays to sing. Come!” 

When they rose up from the ground, and took the shady track which led them 
through the wood, she bounded on before ; printing her tiny footsteps in the moss, 
which rose elastic from so light a pressure and gave it back as mirrors throw off 
breath ; and thus she lured the old man on, with many a backward look and merry 


branch that strayed across their path, now stopping to listen to the songs that 
broke the happy silence, or watch the sun as it trembled through the leaves, and 
stealing in among the ivied trunks of stout old trees, opened long paths of light. 
As they passed onward, parting the boughs that clustered in their way, the sere- 
nity which the child had first assumed, stole into Ler breast in earnest ; the old 
man cast no longer fearful looks behind, but felt at ease and cheerful, for the fur- 


mind of God was there, and shed its peace on them, 


At length the path becoming clearer and less intricate, brought them to the 
end of the wood, and into a public road, ‘Taking their way along it for a short 
distance, they came to alane, soshaded by the trees on either hand that they 
met together over-head, and arched the narrow way. A broken finger-post an- 
nounced that this led to a village three miles off; and thither they resolved to 
bend their steps. 

The miles appeared so long that they sometimes thonght they must have 

missed their road. But at last, to their great joy, it led downward in a steep de 
scent, with overhanging banks over which the foutpaths led; and the clustered 
houses of the village peeped out from the woody hollow below. 
It wasa very small place. The men and boys were playing at cricket on the 
green; and asthe other folks were looking on, they wandered up and down, un- 
certain where to seek a humble lodging. There was but one old man in the lit- 
tle garden be ore his cottage, and him they were timid of approaching, for he was 
the schoolmaster, and had ** School” written: up over his window inblack betters 
on a white board. He was a pale, simple-looking man. of a spare and meagre 
habit, and sat among nis flowers and beehives, smoking his pipe, inthe little purch 
before his duor. 

“* Speak to him, dear,” the old man whispered. 

“Tam almost afraid to disturb him,” said the child timidly. ‘* He does not 
seem to see us. Perhaps if we wait a little, he may look this way.” 

They waited, but the scnoolmaster cast no look towards them, and still sat, 
thoughtful and silent, in the little porch. He had a kind face. In his plain old 
suit of black, he looked pale and meagre. They fancied, too, a lonely air about 
him and his house, but perhaps that was because the other people formed a 
merry company upon the green, and he seemed the only solitary man in all the 
place. 

They were very tired, and the child would have been bold enough to address 
even a schoulmasier, but for something in his manner which seemed to denote 
that he was uneasy or distressed. As they stood hesitating at a little distance, 
they saw that he sat for a few minutes ata time like one in a brown study, then 
laid aside his pipe and took a few turns in his garden, then approached the gate 


and looked towards the green, then took up his pipe again with a sigh, and sat 
down thoughtfully as before. 





At length, when they had played a great many rubbers and drawn pretty free 
ly upon the case-bottle, Mr. quilp warned his lady to retire to rest, and that sub- 
missive wife comply'ng, and being followed by her indignant mother, Mr. Swi- 
veller fell asleep. The dwarf beckoning his remaining companion to the other 
end of the room, held a short conference with him in whispers. 

“It’s as well not to say more than one can help before our worthy friend,” 
said Quilp, making a grimace towards the slumbering Dick. ‘Js it a bargain 
between us Fred! Shall he marry little rosy Nell bye and bye!” 

“You have some end of your own to answer of course,’ returned the 


er. 

“ Of course I have, dear Fred,” said Quilp, grinning to think how little he 
suspected what the real end was. “ [t's retaliation perhaps; perhaps whim. I 
bave influence, Fred, to help or oppose. Which way shal'I use it? There are 
@ pair of scales, and it goes into one.” 

“ Throw it into mine then,” said Trent. 

_ “It's done Fred,” rejoined Quilp, stretching out his clenched hand and open- 
img it as if he had let some weight fallout. ‘It's in the scale from this time, 
and turns it Fred. Mind that.” 

“ Where have they gone!” asked Trent. 

Quilp shook his head, and said that point remained to be discovered, which it 
might be, easily. When it was, they would begin their preliminary advances. 
He would visit the old man, or even Richard Swiveller might visit him, and by 
affecting a deep concern im his behalf and imploring him to settle in some worthy 
home, lead to the child’s remembering him with gratitude and favour. Once 
ampressed to this extent, it would be easy, he said, to win her in a year or two, 
fer she supposed the old man to be poor, as it was part of his jealous policy (in 
common with many other misers) to feign to be so, to those about him. 

“ He has feigned it often enough to me. of late,” said Trent. 

“Oh! and to me too!” replied the dwarf. ‘‘ Which is more extraordinary, 
as I know how rich he really is.” 

“f suppose you should,” said Trent. 

“TI think I should indeed,” rejoined the dwarf ; and in that, at least, he spoke 
@he truth, 

After a few more whispered worde, they returned to the table, and the young 
wan rousing Richard Swiveller informed him that he was waiting to depart. This 
‘was welcome news to Dick, who started updirectly. After a few words of con- 
Gdence in the reeult of their project had been exchanged, they bade the grinning 
Quilp good night. 

Quilp crept to the window as they passed in the street below, and listened. 

rent was pronouncing an eacomium upon his wife, and they were both wonder- 
mg by what enchantment she had been brought to marry such a misshapen 
wretch ashe. The dwarfafter watching their retreating shadows with a wider 
grim than his face had yet displayed, stole softly in the dark to bed, 

fa this hatching of theie scheme, neither Trent nor Quilp had had one thought 
whout the happiness or misery of poor innocent Nell. It would have been 
strange if the careless igate, who was the butt of both, had been harassed 
‘by any such consideration ; fer his high opinion of his own merits and deserts 
rendered the project rather a laudable one than otherwise ; and if be had been 
wisited by so unwonted a guest as reflection, he would—being a brute only inthe 
1 pega of bis appetites—have soothed his conscience with the plea that be 

not mean to beat orkill his wife, and would theretore, after all said and done 
be a very tolerable, average husband. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Tt was not until they were quite exhausted and could no longer maintain the 
pace at which they had fled from the race-ground, that the old man and the child 
wentured to stup, and sit down to rest upon the borders of a little wood. Here. 
though the course was hidden from their view, they could yet faintly distin 
guish the noise of distant shouts, the hum of voices, and the beating of drums 
‘“Glimbmg the eminence which lay between them and the spot they had left, 


As nabody else appeared and it would soon be dark, Nell at length took cour- 
age, and when he had resumed his pipe and seat, ventured to draw near. leading 
her grandfather by the hand. The slight noise they made in raising the latch of 
the wicket-gate, caught his attention. He louked at them kindly but seemed 
disappointed too, and slightly shouk his head. 

Nell aropped a curtsey, and told him they were poor travellers who sought a 
shelter for the night which they would gladly pay for, so far as their means al- 
lowed. The schoolmaster looked earnestly at her as she spoke, laid aside his 
pipe, and rose up directly. 

“If you could direct us anywhere, sir,” said the child, ‘‘ we shouid take it very 
kindly.” 

“You have been walking a long way,” said the schoolmaster. 

** A long way, sir,” the child replied. 

“You're a young traveller, mv child,” he said, laying his hand gently on her 
head. ‘“ Your granchild, friend ?”’ 

* Aye, sir,” cried the old man, “and the stay and comfort of my life.” 

«Come in,” said the schoolmaster. 

Without further preface he conducted them into his little school-room, which 
was parlour and kitchen likewise, and told them they were welcome to remain 
under his roof till morning. Before they had done thanking him, he spread a 
coarse white cloth upon the table, with knives and platters ; and bringing out some 
bread and cold meat and a jug of beer, besought them to eat and drink. 

The child looked round the room as she touk her seat. There were a couple 
of forms, notched and cut and inked all over ; a small deal desk perched on four 
legs, at which no doubt the master sat ; a few dog’s-eared books upon a high 
shelf; and beside them a motley collection of peg tops, balls, kites, fishing-lines, 
marbles, half-eaten apples, and other confiscated property of idle urchins. Dis- 
played on hooks upon the wall in all their terrors, were the cane and ruler; and 
near them, on a small shelf of its own, the dunce’s cap, made of old newspapers 
and decorated with glaring wafers of the largest size. But, the great ornaments 
of the walls, were certain moral sentences fairly copied in good round text, and 
well-worked sums in simple addition and multiplication, evidently achieved by the 
same hand, which were plentifully pasted all round the room : for the double pur- 
pose, as it seemed, of bearing testimony to the excellence of the school, and 
kindling a worthy emulation in the bosoms of the scholars. 

“ Yes,” said the old schoolmaster, observing that her attention was caught by 
these latter specimens. “ That's beautiful writing, my dear.” 

“ Very, sir,” replied the child modestly, “is it yours?” 

‘Mine !” he returned, taking out his spectacles and putting them on, to have 
a beter view of the triumphs so dear to hisheart. ‘J cou!dn't write like that, 
now-a-days. No. They're all done by one hand ; a little hand it is, not so old 
as yours, but a very clever one.” 

As the schoolmaster said this, he saw that a small blot of ink had been thrown 
on one of the copies, so he took a penknife from his pocket. and going up to the 
wall. carefully scraped it out. When he had finished, he walked slowly back- 
ward from the writing, admiring it as one might contemplate a beautiful picture, 
but with something of sadness in his voice and manner which quite touched the 
child. though she was unacquainted with its cause. 

“ A little hand indeed,” said the poor schoolmaster. ‘ Far beyond all his com- 
panions, in his learning and his sports too, how did he ever come to be so fond of 
me! That I should love him is no wonder, but that he should love me—” and 
there the schoolmaster stopped, and took off his spectacles to wipe them, as 
though thev had grown dim. 

“T hope there ts nothing the matter, sir,” said Nell anxiously 

“Not much my dear,” returned the schoulmaster. 


“IT hoped to have seen 
him on the green to-night. He was always foremost among them. But be'llbe 
there to-morrow.” 











“ Has he been ill?” asked the child, with a child's quick sympathy. 
“Not very. They said he was wandering in his head yesterday, dear boy, 


beck, now pointing stealthily to some !one bird as it perched and twittered on a- 


ther they passed into the deep green shade, the more they felt that the tranquil | 


and so they said the day before. But that's a part of that kind of disorder; it’s 
not a bad sign—not at all a bad sign.” 

The child was silent. He walked tothe door, and looked wistfully out. The 
shadows of night were gathering, and all was still. 

“Tf he could lean upon anybody's arm, he would come te me, I know,” he 

said, returning into the room. ‘He always came into the garden to say good 
night. But perhaps his illness has only just taken a favourable turn, and it's too 
late for him to come out, for it’s very damp and there's a heavy dew. It's much 
better he shouldn’t come to-night.” 
The schoolinaster lighted a candle, fastened the window-shutter, and closed the 
door. But after he had done this, and sat silent a little time, he took down his 
hat, and said he would go and satisfy himself, if Nell would sit up till he return- 
ed. The child readily complied, and he went out. 

She sat there half-an-hour or more, feeling the place very strange and lonely, 
for she had prevciled upon the old man to go to bed, and there was nothing to 
be heard but the ticking of an old clock, and the whistling of the wind among the 
trees. When he returned. he took his seat in the chimney-corner, but remained 
silent for a long time. At length he turned to her, and speaking very yently, 
hoped she would say a prayer that night fora sick child. : ’ 

‘My favourite scholar!” said the poor schoolmaster, smoking a pipe he had 
forgotten to light, and looking mournfully round upon the walls. ‘ It ie a little 
hand to have done all that, and waste away with sickness. It is a very, very 
little hand !”” 

CHAPTER XXV. 

After a sound night’s rest in a chamber in the thatched roof, in which it seem- 
ed the sexton had for some years been a lodger, but which he had lately desert- 
ed for a wife and a cottage of his own, the child rose early in the morning and 
deseended to the room where she had supped last night. As the schovlias- 

er had already left his bed and gone out, she bestirred herself to make it neat 
.ud comfortable, and had just finished its arrangement when the kind host re- 
turned. 

He thanked her many times, and said that the old dame who usually did such 
offices for him had gone to nurse the little scholar whom he had told her of. 
Che child asked how he was, and hoped he was better. 

“ No,” rejoined the schoolmaster shaking his head sorrowfully, ‘no better. 
Then even say worse.” 

“Tam very sorry for that, sir,” said the child. 

The poor schoolmaster appeared to be gratitied by hear earnest manner, but 
yet rendered more uneasy by it, for he added hastily that anxious people 
often magnified an evil and thought it greater than it was; “ for my part,” 
he said, in his quiet, patient way, ‘1 hope it’s notso. I don't think he can be 
worse.” 

The child asked his leave to prepare breakfast, and her grandfather coming 
| down stairs they all three partook of it together. While the meal was in pro- 

gress, their host rewarked that the old man seemed mucn fatigued, and evident- 
ly stood in need of rest 

“If the journey you have before you is a long one,” he said, “and don't press 
you for one day, you're very welcome to pass another night here. I should real 
ly be glad if you would, friend.” 
| Hesaw that the old man looked at Nell, uncertain whether to accept or de- 

cline his offer ; and added, 

1 | shall be glad to have your young companion with me for one day. Ifyou 
| ean doa charity to a lone man, and rest yourself at the same time, do so. If 
| you must proceed upon your journey, { wish you well through it, aad will walk 
a little way with you before school begins.” 

‘* What are we to do, Nell,” said the old man irresolutely, ‘‘ say what we're to 
do, dear.” 

it required no great persuasion to induce the child to answer that they had bet- 
ter accept the invitation and remain. She was happy to show her gratitude to 
the kind schoolinaster by busying herself in the performance of such household 
duties as his little cottage stood in need of. When these were done, 8 e took 
some ueedle-work from her basket, and sat herself down upon a stool beside the 
lattice, where the honeysuckle and woodbine entwined their tender stemes, and 
stealing intothe room filled it with their delic ous breath. Her grandfather was 
basking in the sun outside, breathing the perfume of the flowers, and idly 
watching the clouds as they floated on before the light summer wind. 

As the schoolinaster, efter arranging the two forms in due order, took his 
seat behind the desk and made other preparations for school, the child was ap- 
prehensive that she might be in the way, and offered to withdraw to her little bed- 
room. But this he would not allow,and as he seemed p'eased to have her there, 
she remained, busying herself with her work. 

“Have you many scholars, sir!” she asked. 

The poor schoulinaster shook his head, and said that they barely filled the two 
forms. 

‘* Are the others clever, sir?” asked the child, glancing at the trophies on the 
wall. 

‘* Good boys,” returned the schoolmaster, “ good boys enough, my dear, but 
they'll never do like that.” : 

A sinall white headed boy with a sunburnt face appeared at the door while he 
was speaking, and stopping there to make a rustic bow, came in and took his 
scat upon one of the forms. The white-headed boy then put an open book, as- 
tonishingly dog's-eared, upon his knees, and thiusting his hands into his 
pockets began counting the marbles with which they were filled ; displayin 
in the expression of his face a remarkable capacity of totally abstracting his 

mind from the spelling on which his eyes were tixed. Soon afterwards another 
white-headed little bov came straggliug in, and after him a red-headed lad, and 
after him two more whiteheads, und then one with a flaxen poll, and so on until 
the furms were occupied by a duzeu boys or thereabouts, with heads of every 
colour but grey, and ranging in their ages from four years old to fourteen years or 
more ; for the legs of the youngest were a long way from the floor when he sat 
upen the form, and the eldest was a heavy good-teinpered foolish fellow, about 
half a head taller than the schoolmaster. 

At the top of the first form—the post of honour in the school—was the va- 
cant place of the little sick scholar, and at the head of the row of pegs on which 
those who came in hats or caps were wont to hang them up, one was left empty. 
No boy attempted to violate the sanctity of seat or peg, but many a one looked 
from the empty spaces to the schoolmaster, and whispered his idle neighbour be- 
bind his hand. 

Then began the hum of conning over lessons and getting them by heart, the 
whispered jest and stealthy game, and all the noise and diawl of school ; and in 
the midst of the din sat the poor schoolmaster, the very image of meekness 
and simplicity, vainly attempting to fix his mind upon the duties of the day, 
and to forget his little friend. But the tedium of his office reminded him more 
strongly of the willing scholar, and his thoughts were rambling from his pupils 
—it was plain. 

None knew this better than the idlest boys, who, growing bolder with impuni- 
ty, waxed louder and more daring ; playing odd-or-even under the master’s eye, 
eating apples openly and without rebuke, pinching each other in sport or malice 
without the least reserve, ana cutting their autographs in the very legs of his 
desk. The puzzled dunce, who stood beside it to say his lesson out of book, 
looked no longer at the ceiling for forgotten words, but drew closer to the mas 
ter's elbow and boldly cast his eye upon the page; the wag of the little troop 
squinted and made grimuaces (at the smallest boy of course,) holding no book be- 
fore his face, and his approving audience knew no cunstraint in their delight. If 
the master did chance to rouse himself and seem alive to what was going on, the 
noise subsided for a moment and no eyes met his but wore a studious and a deeply 
humble look ; but the instant he relapsed again, it broke out afresh, and ten 
times louder than before. 

Oh! how some of those idle fellows longed to be outside, and how they look- 
ed at the open door and window, as if they half meditated rushing violently out, 
plunging into the wools, and being wild boys and savages from that time forth. 

‘hat rebellious thoughts of the cool river, and some shady bathing-place be- 
neath the willow trees with branches dipping into the water, kept tempting and 
urging that sturdy boy, who, with his shirt-collar vnbuttoned and flung back as 
far as it could go, sat fanning his flushed face with a spelling-book, wishing him- 
self a whale, or a tittlebat, or a fly, or anything but a boy at school on that hot, 
broiling day! Heat! ask that other boy, whose seat being nearest te the door, 
gave him opportunities of gliding out into the garden and driving his companions 
to madness by dippin his face into the bucket of the well and then rolling on 
the grass—ask him if there were ever sucha day as that, when even the bees 
were diving deep down into the cups of flowers and stopping there, as if they had 
made up their minds to retire from business and be manufacturers of honey no 
more. The day was made for laziness, and lying on one's back in green places, 
and staring at the sky till its brightness furced one to shut one’s eyes and go to 
sleep ; and was this a time to be poring over musty books in a dark room, slighted 
by the very sun itself? Monstrous! 

Nell sat by the window occupied with her work, but attentive still to all that 
passed, though sometimes rather timid of the boisterous boys. The lessons 
over, writing-time began; and there being but one desk and that the masters's, 
each boy sat atit in turn and laboured at his crooked copy, while the master walk- 
ed about. This was a quieter time; for he would come and look over the wri- 
ter's shoulder, and tell him mildly to observe how such a letter was turned in such 
a copy on the wall. praise such an up-stroke here and such a down-stroke there, 
and bid him take it for his model. ‘Then he would stop and tell them what the 





sick child had said last night, and how he had longed to be among them once 
again; and such was the poor school master’s gentle and affectionate manner 
that the bovs seemed quite remorseful that they had worried him so much, and 
were absolutely quiet ; eating no apples, cutting no names, inflicting no pinches, 





and meking no grimaces, for full two minutes afterwards. 
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“T think, boys,” said the schoolmaster when the clock struck twelve, “that I 
shall give an extra half-holiday this afternoon.” 

At this intelligence, the boys, led on and headed by the tall boy, raised a great 
shout, in the midst of which the master was seen to speak, but could not be heard. 
Ashe held up his hand, however, in token of his wish that they should be silent, 
they were considerate enough to leave off, as soon as the longest winded among 
them were quite out of breath. 

“You must promise me first,” said the schoolmaster, “that you'll not be 
noisy, or at least, if you are, that you'll go away and be so—away out of 
the village [ mean. I’m sure you wouldn't disturb your old playmate and com- 

anion.” 
' There was a general murmur, (and perhaps a very sincere one, for they were 
but boys) in the negative; and the tall boy, parhaps as sincerely as any of them, 
called those about him to witness that he had only shouted in a whisper. 

* Then pray don’t forget, there's my dear scholars,” said the schoolmaster, 
“what I have asked you, and do it asa favour to me. Be as happy as you can, 
and don’t be unmindful that you are blessed with health. Good bye all !” 

“ Thank’ee sir,” and ‘ good bye sir,” were said a great many times ina va- | 
riety of voices, and the boys went out very slowly and softly. But there was the | 
sun shining and there were the birds singing, as the sun only shines and the birds 
only sing on holidays and half-holidays ; there were the trees waving to all free 
boys to climb and nestle among their leafy branches ; the hay, entreating thei to 
come and scatter it to the pure air; the green corn, gently beckoning towards 
wood and stream ; the smooth ground, rendered smoother still by blending lights | 
and shadows, inviting to runs and leaps, and long walks God knows whither. It 
was more than boy could bear, and with a joyous whoop the whole cluster took to 
their hee!s and spread themselves about, shouting and laughing as they went. 

“Tt's natural, thank Heaven !” said the poor schoolmaster looking after them. 
“T am very glad they didn’t mind me!” 

It is ditficult, however, to please everybody, as most of us would have discov- 
ered, even without the fable which bears that moral ; and inthe course of the af- 
ternoon several mothers and aunts of pupils looked in to express their entire dis- 
approval of the schoolinaster's proceedings. A few confined themselves to hints, 
such as politely inquiring what red-letter day or saint’s day the almanack said it 
was; afew (these were the profound villaye politicians) argued that it was a 
slight to the throne and an affront to church and state, and savoured of revolu- 
tionary princ'ples, to grant a half-holiday upon any lighter occasion than the birth- 
day of the Monarch; but the majority expressed their displeasure on private 
grounds and in plain terms, arguing that to put the pupils on this short allowance 
of learning was nothing but an act of downright robbery and fraud: and oue old 
lady, finding that she could not inflame or irritate the peaceable schoolmaster by 
talking to him, bounced out of his house and talked at hii for half an-hour outside 
his own window, to another old lady, saying that of course he would deduct this 
half-holiday from his weekly charge, or of course he would naturally expect to 
have an opposition started agains: him; there was no want of idie chaps in that 
neighbourhood! (here the old lady raised her voice,) and some chaps who were 
too idle even to be schoolmasters, might soon find that there were other chaps 
put over their heads, and so she would have them take care, and look pretty | 
sharp about them. But all these taunts and vexations failed to elicit one word | 
from the meek schoo!master, who sat with the child by his side,—a little more 
dejected perhaps, but quite silent and uncomplaining. 


Towards night an old woman came tottering up the garden as speedily as she 
could, and meeting the schoolmaster at the door, said he was to go to Dame 
West's directly, aud had best run on before her. He andthe child were on the 
point of going out together for a walk, and without reiinquishing her hand, the 
schoolmaster hurried away, leaving the messenger to folluw as she might. 

They stopped at a cottage-door, and the schoolmaster knocked softly at it 
with his hand. It was opened without loss of time. They entered a room 
where a little group of women were gathered about one, older than the rest, 
who was crying very bitterly, and sat wringing her hands and rocking herself to 
and fro. 

“*Oh dame !”’ said the schoulmaster, drawing near her chair, “is it so bad as 
this ?” 

“ He’s going fast,” cried the old woman; “my grandson's dying. It's all 
along of you You shouldn't see him now, but for his being so earnest on it. 
This is what his learning has brought him to. Oh dear, dear, dear, what can I 
do !” 

“Do not say that T am in any fault,” urged the gentle schoolmaster. “I am 
not hurt, dame. No, no. You are in great distress of mind, and don’t mean 
what you say, I am sure you don't.” 

“T do,” returned the old woman. ‘I mean it all. If he hadn't been poring 
over his books out of fear of you, he would have veen well and merry now, I 
know he would.” 

The schoulimaster looked round upon the other women as if to entreat some 
one among thein to say a kind word for him, but they shovk their heads, and 
murmured to each other that they never thought there was much good in learn- 
ing, and that this convinced them. Without saying a word in reply, or giving 
them a look of reproach, he followed the old woman who had summoned him 
(and who had now rejoined them) into another room, where his infant friend, 
half dressed, lay stretched upon a bed. 

He was a very young boy: quite a little child. His hair still hung in curls 
about his face, and his eyes were very bright ; but their light was of Heaven, 
notearth. The schoolmaster took a seat beside him, and stooping over the pil- | 
low, whispered his name. The boy sprung up, stroked his face with his hand, 
and threw his wasted arms around his neck, crying out that he was his dear kind 
friend. 


“T hope I always was. I meant to be, God knows,” said the poor school- 
master. 

“Who is that ?”’ said the boy, seeing Nell. ‘I am afraid to kiss her, lest I 
should make her ill. Ask her to shake hands with me.” 

The sobbing child came closer up, and took the little languid hand in hers. 
Releasing his again after a time, the sick boy laid him gently down. 

“ You remember the garden, Harry,” whispered the schoolmaster, anxious to 
rouse him, for adulness seemed gathering upon the chil!, “‘ and how pleasant 
it used to be in the evening time? You must make haste to visit it again, for 
I think the very flowers have missed you, and are less gay than they used to be. 
You will come soon, my dear, very soon now,—won’t you 2” i 

The bey smiled faintly—so very, very faintly—and put his hand upon his 
friend’s grey head. He moved his lips too, but no voice came from them ; no, 
net a sound. 

_In the silence that ensued, the hum of distant voices borne upon the evening 
air came floating through the open window. ‘ What's that?” said the sick 
child, opening his eyes. 

‘‘ The boys at play upon the green.” 

He took a handkerchief from his pillow, and tried to wave it about his head. 
But the feeble arm dropped powerless down. 

“Shall Ido it?” said the schoolmaster. 

_ “ Please wave it at the window,” was the faint reply. “Tie it to the lat- 
tice. Some of them may see it there. Perhaps they'll think of me, and look 
this way.” 

He raised his head, and glanced from the fluttering signal to his idle bat, that 
lay with slate and book and other boyish property upon a table in the room. And 
then he laid him softly down once more, and asked if the little girl were there, 
for he could not see her. 

She stepped forward, and pressed the passive hand that lay upon the coverlet. 
The two old friends and companions—for such they were, though they were man 
and child—held each other ina long embrace, and then the little scholar turned 
his face towards the wall, and fell asleep. 

The poor schoolmaster sat in the same place, holding the small cold hand in 


his, and chafing it. It was but the hand of a dead child. He felt that ; and yet 
he chafed it still, and could not lay it down. 























CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAP. XXX.—FRED POWER'S ADVENTURE IN PHILIPSTOWN. 
The lazy hours of the long summer day crept slowly over. The sea, un- 








broken by foam or ripple, shone like abroad blue mirror, reflecting here and there 
some fleecy patches of snow-white cloud as they stood unmoved in the sky. The 
good ship rocked to and fro with a heavy and lumbering motion ; the cordage 
rattled ; the bulkheads creaked ; the sails flapped lazily against the masts ; the 
very sea-gulls seemed to sleep as they rested on the long swell that bore them 
along ; and everything in sea and sky bespoke acalm. No sailor trod the. 
deck ; no watch was stirring; the very tiller ropes were deserted ; and, as 

they traversed back and furwards with every roll of the vessel, told that we | 
had no steerage way, and Jay a mere log upon the water. 

I sat alone in the bow, and fell into a musing fit upon the past and the future 
How happily for us is it ordained that, in the most stirring existences, there are, 
every here and there, such little reeting spots of reflection, from which 
@»me eminence, we look back upon the road we have been treading 
cast a wistful glance at the dark vista before us. When first we set out upon 
our worldly pilgrimage, these are, indeed, precious moments, when, with buovant 
heart and spirit high, believing all things, trusting all things, our very youth 
comes back to us, reflected from every object we meet; and, like Narcissus 
we are ut worshipping our own image in the water. As we go on in life, the 
cares, the anxieties, and the business of the world, engross us more and 
and such moments become fewer and shorter. 


, as from 
in life, and 


more ; 
Many a bright dream has been 
dissolved, many a fairy vision replaced, by some dark reality ; blighted hopes, 


| there is neither a pretty face nor light ankle ; where the priest himself is not a 


false friendships, have gradually worn callous the heart once alive te every gentle 
feeling ; and time begins to tell upon us: yet still, as the well-remembered me- 
lody to which we listened with delight in infancy brings to our mature age a 
touch of early years, so will the very association of these happy moments recur 
to us in our reverie, and make us young again in thought. Then it is that, as 
we look back upon our worldly career, we become convinced how truly is the 


_child the father of the man, how frequently are the projects of our manhood the 


fruit of some boyish predilection; and that, in the emulative ardour that stirs 
the schoolboy’s heart, we may read the prestige of that high daring that makes a 
hero of its possessor. 

There moments, too, are scarcely more pleasurable than they are salutary to 
us. Disengaged for the time of every worldly anxiety, we pass in review be- 
fore our own selves; and, in the solitudes of our own hearts are we judged. That 
still, small voice of conscience, unheard and unlistened to, amid the din and bus- 
tle of life, speaks audibly to usnow; and, while chastened on the one side by 
regrets, we are sustained on the other by some approving thought, and, with 


"many a sorrow for the past, and many a promise for the future, we begin to feel 


‘* how gooa it is for us to be here.” : 

The evening wore later; the red sun sank down upon the sea, growing larger 
and larger; the long line of mellow gold that sheeted along the distant horizon, 
grew first of a dark ruddy tinge, then paler and paler, till it became almost 
gray ; a single star shone faintly in the east, and darkness socn set in. With 
night came the wind, for almost imperceptibly the sails swelled slowly out, a 
slight rustle at the bow followed, the ship lay gently over, and we were once 


| more in motion. It struck four bells; some casual resemblance in the sound to 


the old pendulum that marked the hour at my uncle's house, startled ime su that J 


| actually knew not where I was. With lightning speed, my once home rose up 
| before me with its happy hearts: the old familiar faces were there; the gay 
| langh was in my ears; there sat my dear old uncle, as with bright eye and mel- 


low voice, he looked a very welcome to his guests ; there Buyle; there Consi 
dine; there the grim-visaged portraits that graced the old walls, whose black 
oak wainscot stood in broad light and shadow, as the blazing turf shone upon 
it; there was my own place, now vacant; methought my uncle’s eye was 
turned towards it, and that I heard him say, ** My poor boy! [ wonder where is 
he now!” My heart swelled; my chest heaved; the tears coursed slowly 
down my cheeks as [asked myself, “ Shall [ever see them more?” Oh! how 
little, how very little to us are the accustomed blessings of our life, ull some 
change has robbed us of them; and how dear are they when lost tous! My 
uncle’s dark forebocing that we should never meet again on earth came, for 
the first time, forcibly to iny mind, and my heart was full to bursting. What 
could repay me for tne agony of that moment, as [ thought of him—my first, 
my best, my only friend—whom I had deserted ; and how gladly would I have 
resigned my bright day-dawn of ambition to be once more beside his chair; to 
hear his voice ; to see his smile; to feel his love for me. A loud laugh from 
the cabin roused me from my sad depressing reverie; aud, at the same instant, 
Mike's well-known voice infurmed me that the Captain was looking for me every 
where, as supper was on thetable. Little as | felt disposed to join the party at 
such a moment, as [ knew there was no escaping Power, | resolved to make the 
best of matters; so, after a few minutes, I followed Mikey down the companion, 
and entered the cabin. 

The scene before me was certainly not calculated to perpetuate depressing 
thoughts. At the head of a rude uld-fashioned table, upon which figured several 
black bottles, and various ill-looking drinking vessels of every shape and tma- 
terial, sat Fred Power; on his right was placed the skipper; on his left the 
doctor; the bronzed, merry looking, weather-beaten features of the one, con- 
trasting ludicrously with the pale, ascetic, acute-looking expression of the other 
Sparks, more than half-drunk, with the mark of a red-hot cigar upon his nether 
lip, was lower down; while Major Monsoon, to preserve the symmetry of the 
party, had protruded his head, surmounted by a huge red night-cap, from the 
berth opposite, and held out his goblet to be replenished from the punch- 
bowl. 

** Welcome, thrice welcome, thou man of Galway,” cried out Power, as he 
pointed to a seat, and pushed a wine-glass towards me. “* Just in time, too, to 
pronounce upon anew brewery; taste that; a little more of the lemon you 
would say, perhaps; well, | agree with vou; rum and brandy; glenlivet and 
guava jelly; limes, green tea, and a slight suspicion of preserve’ ginger,—noth- 
ing else, upon honour,—and the most simple mixture for the cure, the radical 
cure of blue devils and debt | know of ; eh, Doctur: you advise it yourself, to 
be taken before bed-vime ; nothing inflammatory in it, nothing pugnacious; a 
mere circulation of the better juices and more genial spirits of the marly clay, 
without arousing any of the baser passions ; whiskey is “ie devil for that.” 

* [ canna sav that i dinna like whiskey tcddy,”’ said the Doctor, ‘ia che cauld 
winter nights it's no sae bad.” 

“Ah! that’s it,” said Power; ‘“there’s the pull you Scotch have upon ns, 
poor Patlanders ; cool, calculating, long-headed fellows, you only come up tothe 
mark after fifteen tumblers; whereas we hot-brained devils, with blood at 212 
deg. of Fahrenheit and a high-pressure engine of good spirits always ready for 
an explosion, we go clean mad when tipsy ! not but [ am fully convinced that a 
mad Irishman is worth two sane people of any uther country under heaven.” 

“If you mean by that insin—insin—avation to imply any disrespect to the 
English,” stuttered out Sparks, * [ am bound to say that I for one, and the 
Doctor, [ ara sure, for another. wi 

‘Na, na,” interrupted the Doctor, “‘ ye manna coont upon me; I'm no dispo- 
sed to fecht ower our liquor.” 

“Then, Major Monsoon, I'm certain 4 

“ Are ye, faith,” said the Major, with a grin; “blessed are they who expect 
nothing—of which number you are not—for most decidedly you shall be disap- 
pointed ” 

** Never mind, Sparks, take the whole fight to your own proper self, and do 
battle like a man; and here [ stand, ready at all arms to prove my pesition—that 
we drink better, sing better, court better, fight better, and make better punch than 
every John Bull from Berwick to the Land's End.” 

Sparks, however, who seemed not exactly sure how far his antagonist was dis- 
posed to quiz, relajsed into a half tipsy expression of contemptuous silence, and 
sipped his liquor without reply 

“Yes,” said Power, after a pause, ‘bad luck to it for whiskey ; it nearly got 
me broke once, aad poor Tom O'Reilly of the 5th, too, the best-tempered fellow 
in the service; we were near it as touch and go; and all for some confounded 
Loughrea spirits, that we believed to be perfectly innocent, and used to swill 
away freely, without suspicion of any kind.” 

“ Let's hear the story,” said I, ‘by all means.” 

“It’s not a long one,” said Power, *‘so I don’t care if I tell it; and besides, 
if I make a clean breast of my own sins, I'll insist upon Monsoon’s telling you 
afterwards how he stocked his cellar in Cadiz ; eh, Major? there’s worse tipple 
than the King of Spain s sherry?” 

“You shall judge for yourself, old boy,” said Monsoon, good-humouredly ; 
‘‘and, as for the narrative, it is equally at your service. Of course, it goes no 
farther. The commander-in chief, long life to him, is a glorious fellow ; but he 
has no more idea of a joke than the Archbishop of Canterbury, and it might 
chance to reach him.” ‘ 

** Recount and fear not,” cried Power; “we are discreet as the worshipful 
company of apothecaries ” 

“* But you forget you are to lead the way.” 

_ “ Here goes then,” said the jolly captain ; “ not that the story has any merit 
in it, but the moral is beautiful.” 

“Treland, to be sure, is a beautiful country, but somehow it would prove a very 
dull one to be quartered in, if it were not that the people seem to have a natural 
taste for the army. From the belle of Merrion-square down to the innkeeper's 
daughter in Tralee, the loveliest part of the creation seem to have a perfect ap- 
preciation of our high acquirements and advantages ; and, in no other part of the 
globe, the Tonga Islands included, is a red coat more in favour. ‘To be sure, 
they would be very ungrateful if it were not the case ; for w, upon our sides, 
leave no stone unturned to make ourselves agrecable. We ride, drink, play, and 
make love to the lad‘es, from Fairhead to Killarney, in a way greatly calculated 
to render us popular; and, as far as making the time pass pleasantly, we are the 
boys forthe * greatest happiness” principle. Which of us serve our popularity. 
Which of us does not get head and ears in debt with garrison balls an: steeple- 
chases, picnics, regattas, and the thousand and one inventions to get rid of one’s 
spare cash, so called for being so sparingly dealt out by our governors! Nowand 
then, too, when all else fails. we take a newly-joined ensign, and making him 
marry some pretty but penniless lass, in a country town, just to show the rest 
that we are nut joking, but have serious ideas uf matrimony in the midst of all 
our flirtation. ff it were all like this, the green isle would be a paradise ; but, 
unluckily, every now and then, one is condemned to some infernal place, where 








good fellow ; and long, ill-paved, straggling streets, filled, on market days, with 
booths of striped calico and soapy cheese, is the only promenade; and a ruinous 
barrack, with mouldy walls and a tumbling chitrey, the only quarters. 

“In vain, on yourreturn from your morning stroll or afternoon canter you look 
on the chimney-piece for ashower of visiting cards, and pink notes of invitation ; 


in vain you ask your servant hag any one called. Alas! your only visitor has 


heen the gauger, to demand a party to assist in still-hunting, amid that interest- 
ing class of the population, who, having nothing to eat, are engage! in devising 
drink, and care as much for the life of a red coat as you do for that of a crow or 
acurlew. ‘This may seem overdrawn ; but [ would ask you, were you ever for 
your sins quartered in that capital city of the Bog of Allen they call Philips- 
town? Oh, but :t is a romantic spot! They tell us sumewhere that much of 
the expression of the human face divine de pends upon the oly cts which con 


stantly surround us. 
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were, a certain buld and daring character of expression from the scenery, very 
different from the placid and monotonous look of those who dwell in plains and 
valleys, and I can certainly credit the theory in this instance, for every man, wo- 
man and child you meet has a brown, baked, scraffy, turf-like face that fully sa- 
tusfy you that, if Adam were formed of clay, the Philipstown people were worse 
treated, and only made of bog mould. ; 

* Well, one fine morning, poor Tom and myself were marched off from Birr, 
where one might ‘live and love for ever,’ to take up our quarters at this sweet 
spot. Little we knew of Philipstown, and, like ny friend, the adjutant there, 
when he laid siege to Derry, we made our entrée with all the pomp we could mus- 
ter, and though we had no band, our drums and fifes did duty for at; and we 
brushed along through turf creels and wicker baskets of new brogues that ob- 
structed the street ull we reached the barrack, the only testimony of admiration 
we met with being, I feel bound to admit, from a ragged urchin of ten years, 
who, with a wattle in his hand, imitated me as I marched along, and,when cried 
* halt,’ took his leave of us by dexteriously affixing his thumb to the side of his 
nose, and outstretching his fingers, as if thus to convey a very strong hint that 
we ‘were not half so fine fellows as we thought ourselves. Well, four mortal 
suinmer months of bot sun and cloudless sky went over, and still we lingered in 
that vile village, the everlasting monotony of our days being marked by the same 
brief morning drill, the same blue-legged chicken dinner, the same smoky Lough- 
rea whiskey, and the same evening stroll along the canal bank, to watch for the 
Dublin packet-boat, with its never-varying cargo of cattle-dealers, priests, and 
peelers, on their way to the west country, as though the demand for such colo- 
nial proluctions in these patts were insatiable. This was pleasant; you will 
say ; but what was tobe done! We had nothing else. Now, nothing saps a 
man's temper like ennui. The cranky. peevish people one meets with, would be 
excellent folk if they enly had something todo. As for us, I'll venture to say, 
two men more disposed to go pleasantly down the current of life, it were hard to 
meet with ; and, yet, such was the consequence of these confounded four months 
sequestration from all other society, we became svur and cross-grained ; everlast- 
ingly disputing about trifles, and continually arguing about matters which neither 
were interested in, nor indeed knew any thing abuuty There were, it is true, 
few topics to discuss ; newspapers we never saw ; sporting there was none ; but 
then, the drill, the return of duty. the probable chances of our being ordered for 
service, were all daily subjects to be talked over, and usually with considerable 
asperity and bitterness. Que point, however, always served us, when hard push- 
ed for a bone of contention, and which begun by a mere accident at first, gradu- 
ally increased to a sure and techy subject, and finally led to the consequences 
which I have hinted at in the beginuing—this was no less than the respective 
meritsof our mutual servants; each everlustingly indulging in a tirade against 
the other, for awkwardness, incivility, unhandiness, charges, Iam bound to con- 
fess most amply proved on either side. 

+ Well, Lai sure, O'Reilly, if you can stand that fellow. It's no affair of 
mine; but such av ungainly savage I never met,’ | would say. 

* To which he would reply, * Bad enough he is certainly ; but by Jove, whenT 
only think of your Hottentot, T feel grateful for what I've got.’ 

* Then ensued a discussion, with attack, rejoinder, charge, and recrimination, 
till we retired for the night, wearied with our exertions, and vot a little ashamed 
of ourselves at bottom for our absurd warmth and excitement. In the mornin 
the matter would be rigidly avoided by each party, unt! some chance occasion h 
brought it on the /aprs, when hostilities would be immediately renewed, and car- 
ried un with the same vigour. to ead as befure. 

‘In this agreeable state of matters we sat une warm summer evening before 
the mess-room, under the shade of a canvass awning, discussing, by way of re- 
frigerant, our eighth tumbler of whiskey punch: we had as usual been jarring 
away about every thing underheaven. A lately arrived post-chaise with an ol 
stiff-looking yentleman in a queue, had formed a kind of * God-send" for debate, 
as to who he was, whither he was yuing, whether he really had intended to spend 
the night there, or that he only put up because the chaise was broken ; each, as 
was customary, maintaining his own opinion with an obstinacy we have often 
laughed ag, though, at the time, we had few mirthful thoughts about the mat- 
ter. 

** As the debate waxed warm, O'Reilly asserting that he positively knew the 
individual m question to be a United Irishman, travelling with imstructions from 
the French government, while [ langhed him to scorn, by swearing that he was 
the rector of Tyrrell’s pass; that | knew him well; and, moreover, that he was 
the worst preacher in Ireland. Singular enough it was, that all this while the 
disputed identity was himself standing coolly at the inn window, with his snuff- 
box in his Land, leisurely exammming us as we sat, appearing, at least, to take a 
very lively interest in our debate. 

** Coine now,’ said O'Reilly, ‘there's only one way to conclude this, and 
make you pay for your ovstinacy. What will you bet that he's the rector of 
Tyrrell's-pass ?’ 

*¢* What odds will yon take that he's Wolfe Tone?’ inquired I, sneeringly. 

‘** Five to one against the rector,’ said he exultingly. 

“* Au elephant's molar to a toothpick against Wolfe Tone,’ cried T. 

“** Ten pounds even that ['m nearer the mark than you,’ said Tom, with @ 
smash of his fist upon the table 

*** Done,’ said [, ‘done: but how are we to decide the wager?’ 

‘“*« That's soon done,’ said he ; at the same instant he sprung to his legs and 
called out, * Pat—i say Pat—I want you to present my respects to———’ 

*** No, no, I bar that—no ez-parte statements. Here, Jem, do you simply tell 
that ——’ 


““*That fellow can't deliver a message. Do come here, Pat. Just beg 











of. 

“** He'll blunder it, the confounded fool ; so, Jem, do you go.’ 

“ The two individuals thus addressed were just in the act of conveying a tray 
of glasses and a spiced ruund of beef for supper into the mess-room ; and as I 
may remark that they fully entered into the feelings of jealousy their respect- 
ive masters professed, each eyed the other with alook of very unequivocal 
dislike. 

“+ Arrah, you needn't be pushin’ me that way,’ said Pat, ‘an’ the rvund 0’ 
beef in my hands.’ 

‘** Devil's luck to ye, it’s the glasses you'll be breaking, with your awkward 
elbow.’ 

“*Then why dont ye leave the way: aint I yoursuparior’? Aint I the Cap- 
tain’s own man?’ 

“* Ay, and if you war. Don't I belong to his betters? Isn't my master the 
two liftenants ?” 

“ This, strange as it may sound, was so far true, as I held a commission in an 
African corps, with my lieutenantcy in the 5th. 

*** Begorra, av he was six——there now, you done it.’ 

“ At the same moment a tremendous crash took place, and the large dish fell 
in a thousand pieces on the pavement, while the spiced round rolled pensively 
down the yard. 

“ Scarcely was the noise heard, when, with one vigorous kick, the tray of 
glasses was sent spinning into the air, and the next moment the disputants were 
engaged in bloody battle. It was at this moment that our attention was first 
drawn towards them, and I need not say with what feelings of interest we look- 
ed on. 

“Hit him, Pat—there, Jem, under the guard—that's it—go in—well done, 
left hand—by Jove that was a facer—his eye's closed—he's down—not a bit of 
it—how do you like that—unfair, unfair—no such thing—I say it was—not at 
all—I deny it.’ ; 

“« By this time we had approached the combatants, each man patting his own 
fellow on the back, and encouraging him by the most lavish promises. Now it 
was, but in what way [ never could exactly tell, that | threw out my right 
hand to stop a blow that I saw coming rather too near me, when by some un- 
happy mischance, my doubled fist lighted upon Tom O'Reilly's nose. Before 
I could express my sincere regret for the accident, the blow was returned with 
double force, and the next moment we were at it harder than the others. Af- 
ter five minutes’ sharp work, we both stopped for breath, and incontinently burst 
out a-laughing. There was Tom with a nose as large as three; a huge cheek 
om one side, and the whule heag swinging round like a harlequin's ; while I, with 
one eye closed, and the other like a half-shut cockle-shell, looked scarcely less 
rueful. We had not much time for mirth, for at the same instant a sharp, full 
voice called out close beside us— 

«*To your quarters, sirs. I put you both under an arrest, from which you 
are not to be released until the sentence of a court-martial decide if conduct such 
as this becomes officers and gentlemen.’ 

«| looked round and saw the old fellow in the queue. 

“*Wolfe Tone, by all that’s unlucky,’ said I with an attempt at a smile. 
“*The rector of Tyrrell's-pass,’ cried out Tom with a snuffle; ‘the worst 
preacher in Ireland ; eh, Fred!’ , 

“ We had not much time for farther commentaries upon our friend, for he at 
once opened his frock coat, and displayed to our horrified gaze the uniform of a 
general officer. 

“* Yes, sir, General Johnston, if you will allow me to present him to your 
acquaintance ; and now, guard, turn out.” 

“In a few minutes mure the orders were issued, and poor Tom and myself 
found ourselves fast confined to our quarters, with a sentinel at the door, and the 
pleasant prospect that, in the space of about ten days, we should be broke, and 
lismissed the service; which verdict, as the general order would say, the Com- 
mander of the Forces has been graciously pleased to approve. 

“ However, when morning came, the old general, who was really a trump, in- 
quired a little further into the matter, saw it was partly accidental, and, after 
a severe reprimand, and a caution about Loughrea whiskey after the sixth tum- 





Thus the inhabitants of mountain districts imbibe, as it 


bler, released us from arrest, and forgave the whole affair.” 
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QUESTION OF THE EAST.—M. LAMARTINE’S 
LETTER. 

Under this head M.de Lamartine has published a very long but interesting paper 
in the Journal de Saone et Loire and the Presse. The position of M. de La- 
Martine in suciety as a writer, and as a leader of the Conservative party in the 
Chamber of Deputies, would make it a duty to give hia article entire, if its great 
length did not render such a course impossible ; it occupies not leas than eleven 
columns of pretty close type in the Journal de Saone et Loire. We shall en- 
deavour, however to do justice to M. de Lamartine, without sacrificing too much 
miscellaneous matter, by giving the most striking passages textually, and render- 
ing a faithful account of the rest. M.de Lamartine begins with the following 
truism. He says :— 

«There is nothing so unpopular as common sense at a moment when all the 
organs of political feeling are under the control of those who have an interest in 
popularising sophistry ; there is nothing so unpopular as peace in a country whuse 

lorious weakness is war. It is the duty, however, of every man to speak out. 

t us appeal to intelligence, even inthe state of excitement to which it has 
been brought by the ministry ; let us employ it for the purpose of enlightening 
and warning the country.” 

He then proceeds to notice the false reasoning by which the present excite- 
ment is kept up: 

“An immense crisis hangs over Europe—France has for some days been sus- 
sg as it were, by the errors of its government, between the humiliation of 
her dignity and war without cause, without alliance, and without object. Let us 
inquire how she has been led to this extremity, and whether there be no means 
of extricating her from a position in which she has only a choice of calamities. 
I know it will be said, that ‘it is too late, that France is pledged, and thet her 
honour is responsible for the want of prudence of her ministers. The crisis is 
too great for the ministers to be abandoned at this moment.’ This is the pitia 
ble reasoning of weakness, which takes the last step towards the abyss because 
it has been compelled to take the first. According to this reasoning, an unskil- 
ful Cabinet has only to bring the country to the brink of destruction, in order 
that power may become inviolable in its hands, and to be absolved of the charge 
of incapacity by the very results of that incapacity. According to this reason 
ing, a nation can only look for salvation to those who have endaugered its safe 
ty. No, the country is not bound to adopt the errors of its government. ‘The 
nation alone is great enough to present itself boldly before Europe. The mi- 
nistry does not protect it ; it will be more respected without such protection. It 
must save the honour of France aud the peace o/ the world without the ministry. 
It must, in fact, protect them against the ministry. 

The view of «astern affairs developed by M. de Lamartine in the Chamber of 
Deputies is repeated. He opposes the sta/u quo, which he calls a phantom, and 
declares that the natural consequence—iis abandonment in the present state of 
things—would be the partition of the East between Mehemet Ali and England 
and Russia, the Pacha taking possession of the half of Asiatic Turkey, and Eng- 
land and Russia the other half, England having Cairo for its centre, and Russia 
Constantinople. M.de Lamartine’s remedy for the evil is not that of the French 
Cabinet, which would strengthen the hands of the Pacha of Egypt by giving to 
him Syria He says that iis advice has been that— x 

‘* France should take up an armed intermediate position, land troops in Syria, 
group agin the warlike and Christian populations, which are all well-disposed 
towards France, and proclaim the independence of Syria, under the sovereignty 
of the Purte aud the guarantee of France ; that Mehemet Ali should be driven 
back upon Egypt, and a cougress be demanded at Vienna; the congress opened 
(and once established in Syria, it could not be refused), we should have said tu 
Austria—' We two are the natural mediators on the Eastern question; Russia 
cannot advance a step towards Constantinople if you keep her from the banks of 
the Danube ; England cannot throw a man into Egypt if we watch her from the 
heights of Syria. Nobody can, then, violate the question ; let us then agree,and 
give to the East a pacific re-organization.’ I have said three times in the Cham- 
ber what ought in the interests of peace, of France, and of the equilibrium of 
Europe, tu be the bases of the arrangement. They should be the general pro- 
tectorship of the West over the East, the integrity of the Turkish empire, and 
respect of territory and nationality. But there should be a special protectorship 
of each of thefour Powers over the four yreat divisions of the empire which 
most immediately interest them: the Black Sea and its mouth by Russia; the 
borders of the Adriatic by Austria; the centre of Asia Minor, Rhodes, Cyprus, 
Syria, and the Euphrates by France; Egypt and the passage of Suez by Eng- 
land. Another system, a surt of statu quo, however, prevailed. This ‘syste 
was all to the advantage of Russia and England, against which it seemed to be 
directed. But it was a system which was not without its value as a postpone 
ment of the question. The Cabinet of Marshal Souit adopted it. } think he 
was wrong; but having once adopted :t, the old warriwr followed it up with firm- 
ness and intelligence. The affair was about to have a solution, an incomplece 
one, I think, but temporary, honourable, and pacitic—when the coalition, concen- 
tered itself in a single man, and as it could not form a government established a 
dictator.” 

M. de Lamartine then proceeds in very strong terms to censure the conduct of 
M. Thiers throughout the negociations after the resignation of Marshal Soult, 
and accuses him with having provoked the danger of war by ceasing to be French, 
and declaring himself to be Egyptian. The kgyptian question, says M. de La- 
martine, was popular for the moment in France, and a minister who exists only 
upon popularity must take it ashe tinds it. Hecharges M. Thiers with having 
turned suddenly round after the French government had declared, in concert with 
the four Powers, that the integrity of the O:toman Empire should be respected, 
and with having said, ‘It is true that France has proclaimed with you the inte- 
grity of Turkey, but we understand by that the ‘Turkish Empire cut in two, and 
the half of Asia given to the Pacha. We will not allow him to be forced to re- 
store the Turkish fleet, of which he is in possession by an act of treason, and re- 
ceive this palladium of the empire as a condition of relinquishing more extensive 
districts aud abanduning more menacing usurpations.” 

This, says M. de Lamartine, was the way inwhich M. Thiers desired to settle 
the question, and I ask the justice of France what Europe must have thought ot 
such language! Events have shown. The Powersof Europe thought that 
the French ministry was laughing at them, and after having called upon France 
to keep her faith, they replied, ** We will act alone, conformable to the views ex- 
pressed in the first instance by the French Cabinet.” The French Ca iset re- 
pied, “If you do act, we will go to war with all the world.” In other words 

rance said, ‘* We desire the integrity of the Ottoman empire to prevent the 
Russians going to Constantinople, and the English to Egypt.” Russia replied, 
“You are right, let us in common proclaiin the integrity and inviolability of the 
empire ; | shall then have no pretext for going to Constantinople. I am desirvus 
of peace above all things. My ambition is wide as space, but patient as time.”’ 
England replied, “ You are right; let us proclaim the integrity of the empire ; 
let Mehemet Aii continue to govern Egypt—I will not puta foot in it, | am desi- 
rous, above all things, of the alliance w th France, and the peace of the world.’ 

The ministry of the lst of March replied, ‘1 no longer want what I wanted, I 
will no longer say what | said, I will not treat with you, and [ will not allow you 
to treat without me. If you do, you must expect war.” : 

Who, asks M. de Lamartine, at the close of this passage, has been the pro- 
vocator, who has committed the insult? M. de Lawarune then says :— { 

“The crisis is imminent. What are the means as to France of escaping 
from it? There are only three—Ist, For Europe to give way, and Russia and 
England consent to give up the half of Turkey to Mehemet Ali. 20, For France 
to light up a general war against the whole of Europe, aud against the Sultan 
himself, in the name of the integrity of the Turkish empire. 34, For the mi 


nistry to retire, and after having compromised Frince in a negociation without | fatnilies 


result, tu leave to a more consistent and moe pradent cabinet the difficult task 
of repairing our position, and restoring France to her rank in the councils of 
Europe, from which we have been excluded by the present Cabinei.” 


Zhe Albion. 


“The ministry (he says) has presented the question with so much want of 
foresight, that it cannot be thus a by Europe. If the ministry fall back 
upon what it has said, the policy of France is dishonoured. If France adopts 
the errors of the ministry, war, without allies, must sooner or later take place. 
The ministry must, therefore, withdraw, or France is lost.” 


TRAFFICKING IN SLAVES BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
From the London Globe, Aug. 26. 


The following correspondence will excite surprise and regret that there should 
exist a necessity for such representations to the representative of a great and 
enlightened nation, such as France, on such a subject :— 

“No. 13. 
‘“‘ VISCOUNT PALMERSTON TO LORD GRANVILLE. 
“Foreign Office, April 2, 1840. 

“My Lord,—I herewith transmit to your Excellency, for communica:ion to 
the French government, a copy of a letter and of its enclosure received at this 
office from the Colonial Department, containg a report that French vessels of 
war have been making contracts on the coast of Africa for the purchase of slaves 
to serve as soldiers in the French West Indian colonies. 

You will er deavour to learn whether this statement is well founded ; and, if 
it should turn out to be so, you will represent to the French government, that 
though her Majesty's government do not in the least doubt the liberal intentions 
of the French government, in respect to the future treatment of the negroes so 
to be bought, yet the transaction is a real case of slave trade, and tends to re- 
vive among the tribes with which the contract is to be made, all the bad and 
cruel habits connected with the slave trade ; that it must necessarily occasion 
those acts of violence, rapine, and bloodshed in the interior which are inevitably 
necessary for the procuring of slaves ; and that it will lead the natives away from 
their recent habits of legitimate commerce, and tempt them back again to their 
former practices of man-stealing.—I am, &c., (Signed) ‘+ PALMERSTON. 

“His Excellency Earl Granville, G.C.B., &c.” 
“ Enclosure in No. 13. 
‘MR. STEPHEN TO MR. BACKHOUSE. 
** Downing-sireet, March 19, 1840. 

‘“‘ Sir,—T am directed by Lord John Russell to transmit to you, for the infor- 
mation of Viscount Palmerston, an extract of a letter which has been addressed 
to Messrs. Foster and Smith. merchants of London, from the Rio Nunez, report- 
ing the proceedings of two French vessels of war in that river.—Iam, &c., 

(Signed) “James STEPHEN. 

“ John Backhouse, Esq., &c.”’ 

* Sub-Enclosure in No. 13. 5 
‘EXTRACT OF A LETTER DATED RIO NUNEZ, DEC. 31, 1839. 

“There are now in the river two French men-of-war, viz., La Fine and La 
Cigale, accompanying a merchant vessel, who has contracted with the Governor 
of St. Louis, Senegal, to buy him about 500 slaves, all men, to make soldiers of. 
[tis a good thing for us that Senor Caetano of Bissao, has contracted with the 
French for the above slaves, as it was reported their intention was to put facto- 
turies in this river to purchase them, which would have very much injured our 
produce trade, as the natives would neglect the cultivation of produce to attend 
to the horrible traffic in slaves’ I believe they will leave by the 2d January, 
1840, for Bissao, to ship a part of the slaves. 

** We have had no British men-of-war in this river this season, but expect to 
see one soon.” 

We are compelled to add, that although Lord Palmerston’s letter is dated so 
long since as April 2d, no reply appears to have been received from the French 
government when the papers were laid before Parliament—an interval of four 
months ! 
LETTER ADDRE*SED BY THE INHABITANTS OF MOUNT LE- 

BANON TO HIS EXCRLLENCY THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR. 

Literal Translation from the Aralie. 

After the osual compliments :— 

The painful news that have reached us by the newspapers have struck a ter- 
rible blow to Syria—they have torn the hearts of meu, women, and children, 
now menaced to be exterminated by Mehemet Ali, to whom France has deign- 
ed to grant her powerful protection. Can she possibly be ignorant of the evils 
this man has made us suffer since Fortune hes made him master of Syria ?— 
They are innumerable ;—suffi e it 10 say that the most dis ressing vexations 











and the most cruel oppressions have driven us to despair, and have renewed in 
us the aréent desire of returning .o the paternal government of our august So- 
vereign Abdul Medjid. Is not this a lezitimate desire from a loyal people ? 
France, anation so great, so magnanimous—that has extended tiberty every- 
where, that has for#ges spilled so much blood to establish 1t1n her own govern- 
ment—refuses us to-day her powerful influence to obtain the enjoyment of the 
same good, 

The French press says, “that France will not admit of any arrangement 
that has for basis the restitution of Syria to its legitimate Sovereign ” Can it 
be so? The Syrians cannot ve ieve nw! The Fren h nation, sog: neous, so 
civilized, cannot desire to see us crushed by a systematic oppression which alone 
distinguishes the Egyptian government from others. 

We wish but to be allowed to return to the protection of our legitimate So 
vereizn, whom we have not ceased to obey for the last 400 years We d-- 
mand but to participate in the privileges and rights of the Hatt Schenff which 
our gracious Sovereign has granted to all his faithful subjects without excep- 
tion—without distinction. We appeal to the justice of the French govern- 
ment. We supplicate the French nation at large to assist us to optain our de- 
mand. The most atrocious tyranny has comp: lied us to take up arms for the 
detence of our lives «nd the honour of our families f om the brutaliny of tre 
Egyptian soldiery, or to bury ourselves in the ruins of our country. Ourcavse 





is a just one, and as such we sincerely trust that the French government will 
not abandon us in a moment so dangerous. 

It is with this hope we submit to your Excellency this our prayer, hegging 
that you will be pleased to lay it at the fuot of the Throne of youraugust mas- 
ter, the ally of our gracious Sovereign Abdul Medjid 

Signed—(LS) Prince Faris Snehab, (LS) Prince Jooseff Shehab, (1. 8) 
Emu Haidar, (LS) Shetk Francis e} Hazen Seraskier, (LS) Sheik 
Faris Hebé. 

Na‘inns.—The MaroniteX—The Druse,—The Mutuwalis. 

LETTER ADDRESSED BY THE INHAbITANTS OF MOUNT LE 
BANON 10 HIS EXCELLENCY THE ENGLISH AMBASSADOR. 
Translation. 

After the usual compliments :— F 

The humanity which so eminently distinguishes the acts of the British go- 











vernment—the readiness with which it steps forward to the assistance of the 
oppressed—the anxiety that it displ+ys to moke the ; eople of the East share in 
the benefits enjoyed by that portion of their fellow-creatures that are blessed 
with happier governments, —embolden the Syrians to appeal to Engl «nd tor her 
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September 19,, 


to the moral effect that the union and concurrence of the Five Powers would 
produce in an affair so seriously and intimately connected with the maintenance 
of European peace. 

The Four Courts have seen with the deepest regret that all their efforts to 
attain their object have been fruitless ; and, notwithstanding, that even recently 
they have proposed to France to join them in the execution of an arrangement 
between the Sultan and Mehemet Ali, based on ideas announced towards the 
end of last year by the French Ambassador in London, still the French Govern- 
ment has not thought it could join in this arrangement, and has made its concur- 
rence with the other powers dependent upon conditions which those powers have 
considered incompatible with the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire and with 
the future tranquillity of Europe. 

In this state of things the Four Courts had no other choice than to abandon to 
chance for the future the great affairs which they had engaged to arrange, and 
thus to prove their impotency and to expose the peace of Europe to daily increas- 
ing dangers, or, on the other haud to adopt the resulution of proceeding without 
the co-operation of France, in order to bring about, by means of their united ef- 
forts, a solution of the complications of the Levant in conformity with the en- 
gagements which the Fuur Courts have contracted with the Sultan, and of a na- 
ture to insure future peace. 

Placed between these two choices, and persuaded of the urgency of an imme- 
diate decision, and in conformity with the important interests involved therein, 
the Four Courts have thought it their duty to resort to the latter of the two alter- 
natives ; and they have consequently just concluded with the Sultan a conven- 
tion destined to settle in a satisfactory manner the complications actually exist- 
ing in the Levant. 

The four Powers, in signing this convention, could not but feel the greatest re- 
gret to find themselves thus momentarily separated from France in an affair so es- 
sentially Evropean; but this regret is diminished by the reiterated declarations 
which the French Government has made to them that it has nothing to object to 
the arrangements which the Four Powers desire to make Mehemet Ali accept, 
provided Mehemet Ali consents to them ; that in no case will France oppose the 
measures which the Four Courts, in concert with the Sultan, might judge neces- 
sary to obtain the assent of the Pasha of Egypt ; and that the only motive which 
has prevented France from uniting with the other Powers on this occasion is 
derived from cunsiderations of various kinds, which rendered it impossible for 
the French Government to take part in coercive measures against Mehemet Ali. 

The Four Conrts entertain, then, the well ; rounded hope that their separation 
from Fiance on this subject will be only of short duration, and will not in any 
manner interfere with the relations of sincere friendship which they so earnestly 
desire to preserve with France ; and, moreover, they anxiously address themselves 
to the French Government in order to obtain its moral support, notwithstanding 
they cannot hope for its material co-operation. 

The influence of the French Government is powerful in Alexandria ; and may 
not the Four Courts hope, and even demand, of the Friendship of the French 
Government that this influence be exercised with Mehemet Ali, with the view of 
inducing the Pacha to give his adhesion to the arrangements which are about to be 
proposed to him by the Sultan. 

If the French Government could by these means efficaciously contribute to 
put an end tothe complications of the Levant, this Government would acquire 
fresh titles to the gratitude and esteem of all the friends of peace. 











BRITISH AND FRENCH NAVAL FORCES IN 
NEAN. 
From the Globe. 

We have frequently had the ungracious task of refuting the false statements 
of our contemporaries, and it is hardly to be believed that journals which profess 
to be well informed can hazard such assertions when the daily French press affords 
the means of refutation. 


Ships of the Line, English. 


THE MEDITERRA- 


Ships of the Line, French. 





Guns. Guns. 

Princess Charlotte. .........-.- 104 ; Montebello. .. ................ 120 
| OCCT eee SD 6nt cuca ance endenecee 100 
WENO 2c sccxa esse asnwses eS 055. 6 cele 4004 coed bawhoes 120 
1 ee: | Re rene eee eee ree 90 
SION os 1s ox'ea.60s9 0ase = AL. SEE TTT ee 86 
SR 64 | Sema Potti......-...00000 $08 0ene 
PNNONES, o5ca.c8ce deseauss euss 76 | PTD. 6 <6 0056. cnesassseaetn 86 
CCOMAMIOTS «as cecicacceeewesee 78 | 0 eee ere gésedan 90 
ccs tedden wdsetensee TREE ipinpecn 0004 dnes bsneuse 80 
BUNOMPON, onc dc ccc pus acceene 72 , Genereux .......- is cee swat 80 
On ae oe er eer WT Pes 00.0000 6 -6066 énssedeaes 80 
TE ccdbepharcwasmanys Ed oe oe 80 
ee we 90 


Total ships, 12. Total ships, 13. 


The following vessels of both countries are in different states of preparation, 
as augmentations, or reliefs, or disposable :— 





English. Guns. French. Guns 
The Vanguard (ready forsea).... 80] The Triton (ready for sea).....- 80 
The Rodney (ditte)...........- $2; The Scipion (not manned)....-- 82 
The Donegal (at Lisbon)....... 78 | Souverain (fitting) do........-- 120 
The Belleisle (on her way home). 72) Ville de Marseille (fitting) do... 82 
WiGesible (0.) G0.... cs..secee 90 
Diademe (refitting) do ......... 82 

Total ships, 4. | Total ships, 6 


The steam force of France consists of vessels of 160 horse power, having only 
one of 220 horse power, in the Mediterranean. 

The sieam force of England consists of 2 of 300 horse power, and none less 
than 22.) horse power, on that station. 





The French papers scarcely allude to Napoleon or his imprisonment, but refer 
atsome length to the eastern question, which, however, is daily becoming less 
complicated since, right or wrong, the quadruple alliance is too powertul for 
Louis Philippe and Mehemet Ali; and, even now, the combined fleets are gene- 
rally supposed to have commenced operatio.s on the coast of Syria. This will 
soon come to a crisis, and in our next we may probably have some warlike news 
to communicate, unless France return to her senses, and abandon all intention of 
protecting the Viceroy. 

Portugal —In Lisbon a popular movement took place om the 11th inst., to 
overthrow the ministry, and, some say, to dethrone the Queen. The emeute was 
suppressed without bloodshed, but it led to the suspension of the liberty of the 
press, and of the laws protecting personal liberty. 

Russian Navy.—The St. George Steam-packet Company’s steam-ship Sirius 
arrived from St. Petersburgh, reports that on the 14th and 15th inst. the ** white” 
division of the Russian fleet was hauling into Cronstadt Mole, for the purpose of 
being dismantled. The Sirius in proceeding up to Cronstadt on the 7th or 8th 


mediation tu rescue them from the desiruction with which Mehemet Ali threat- | instant, passed, near Hegland, the Russian fleet, consisting of 32 sail, including 


ens them now. 

Since the invasion of Syria by Mehemet Ali, he has trampled us under foot 
by an oppression which knows no bounds, and by a tyranny the most atrocious 
ond cruel 

For the last eight years we have acceded to all his demands, and because he 
has left us nothing more to give him he menaces us with extermination; nor 
will his unbounded rapacity be satished until be drinks the very blood of our 
children, and satiates the licentiousness of his suldiers with the honour of our 
Driven to despair we have taken up erms for the defence of our 


| lives, and to guard our dwellings from fire, and ou:selves from the sword, with 


which he threatens to erase us from among nations. 


Abandoned by the world, we implore the protection of Great Britain. In the 


M. de Lamartine says, he will believe that Europe will yield, and, for the sake : humanity of her government, and 1 the generosity of one of the greatest and 


of pleasing Meheinet Ali, consent to give him the b ties redita.{ most powerful ef nations, rest all our hopes in this cruel crisis 
8 a alf of Asia-Minor heredita. | I I 


All that we 


rily, when he shall have seen it, and proceeds to show that neither England nor | demand is to be allowed to return to our legitimsie Sover: ign, Abdul Medjd— 


Russia can be fairly called upon to make such concessions, Of a geveral war 
by France without allies for the sake of Mehemet*Ali, he says ,— 

“Ah! war, magnanimously accepted, but not brutally declared against the 
whole world; war, with right, with a cause for a just and national intere:t; a 
war of principle ; a war even for one of those social problems which fanaticise 
the human mind, and which, after having deluged Europe with blood, leaves, 
when it has disappeared something grand, something like liberty of conscience, 
equality of rights, or a new form of religion or government, such a war at 4 
well-chosen moment, and inspired by an urgent necessity, apparent to all, woul} 
be regarded as aauty by every Frenchman, however be might deplore it as a 


necessary evil; but may misfortune light upon those who,knowing how easily the | 


French are excited to arms, and that no argument, NO reasoning, is so powerful 


| a natural desire coming from loyal subjects. Why should two millions and a 
'half of hie Highness’s subjects be sacrificed to the p rsonal ambition of une 
man, who, himself forgetful of the benefits conferred upon him, has tuined his 
| swo d against the bosom of his own Sovereign ? 
| We have but one prayer—we seek but to te allowed to enjoy, in common 
| with the rest of his Highness’s subjects, the rights and privileges secured to 
| them by the * Hatti-Schenff;” and 1 is in this hope that we su’ mit our peti- 
tion to your Excelleuey, praying that you will be pleased to lay it before the 
| ** Divan” of Great Britain, the ally of our august Abdul Medjid, with a reques: 
that we may be ho: oured with speedy glad tidings before we are utterly destroy- 
| ed by the Governor of Egypt 
| May the Almighty prolong the days of your Excelle:cy with happiness tothe 
} 


with them as an appeal to arms, should abuse this glorious weakiess aud court | ©! dof time 


popularity with the reeking of French blood.” 

After a very long argument on the position of Europe as connected with the 
Eastern question, M. de Lamartine arrives at the third mode of solution—the 
retirement of the present Cabinet 
perhaps weakened by the feelings of the partisan. Heis unsparing in bis attacks, 
bitter in his sarcasms, violent in his denunciations. He is the leader of the Op- 
position, pleading against the manin place. He is the advocate of party assail 
ing party. Hes the champion of Conservation against Liberalism ; and, oc- 
casionally, the text which he has chosen, great and noble as the advucacy of 
humanity must ever be, appears forced ; but it is only just to Say, that even ‘par: 


Here the reasoning of the philosopher is | 
“ P ' } 


Signed—(I, S) Prince Faris Shehab, (L S) Prince Jooseff Shehab. (1, S) 
Emir Haidar,(L S) Sheik Francis el Hazen Seraskier, (LS) Sheik 
Faris Habé, 


Natious—The Maronite,x— The Druse,—The Mutuwalis. 





| LETTER SENT BY LORD PALMERSTON TO M. GUIZOT. 
Foreign Othce, July 15, 1840 
The French Government has received during the whole course of the neguci 
ations, which commenced in the autumn of last year, the most reiterated, man! 
fest and incontestable proofs not only of the desire of the courts of Austria, Great 


ty spirit is tempered by the evidence of a desire to immolate all that belongs to! Britain, Prossia and Russia, to come to an understanding with the French Go 


political faction, in a general consideration for the honour and welfare of France.! vernment on t 


We arrive now at the conclusions of M. de Lamartune -— 


he necessary arrangements to effect the pacification of the Levant, 


but also of the vreat importance o e Coorts bave never ceased to attach 


| 








16 of the line. 
Preparations for War.—The following corps are under orders for the Mediter- 


| ranean, and further deatchments uf Royal Artillery and Royal Marines will fol- 


low, now that the troops from Spain have returned, which they did on Saturday in 
the Alban steam vessel, which landed a portion of them at Woolwich :—The 19th 
reyiment to Malta, the 30th to Corfu, the 79th to Gibraltar, the 88th to Malta, 
the 97th to Corfu, and the first battalion Rifle Brigade to Malta. Part of these 
regiments are sent to relieve others, hut the promptness with ~which the or- 
ders have been issued is rather unusual ; and it is believed among the Royal Ar- 
tillery sent to Gibraltar, that those they are intended to relieve, instead of being 
sent home, will proceed up the Mediterranean; and they are strengthened in 
this opinion by the knowledge that a compasy was sent there from Gibraltar on 
particular service, without waiting for the arrival of those who were sent to re- 
lieve them, from England. 

Dover.—Mr. C. Kean has been engaged here for six nights. The house was 
very well filled on each occasion.... Increase of the Navy.—The Pantaloon 
sloop of war has arrived in Kingstown asa receiving ship for seamen for the na- 
vy, and a rendezvous has been opened near the Custom House, where seamen 
are tobe entered.—D. E. Post.... Portsmouth.—Very, active effurts are ma- 
king to procure men for the Navy, and if necessity should arise, the majority of 
the out pension#rs of Greenwich Hospital will be called on, and surveyed for 
service, The greatest activity is manifested in all the dockyards. At Ply- 
mouth the Caledonian, 120, and Calcutta, 84, are ordered for commission ; at 
Portsmouth, the Pembroke, 72, and Illustrious, 72. The Britannia, 1s being 
equipped with every possible despatch to take out the new commander-in chief 
to the Mediterranean (not yet positively known) and several more large ships 
are in active progress forthe pendant. ‘The Pantaloon, 10, Tryon, has been des- 
patched to Belfast, to bring here volunteers for the navy — Brighton Gazette. 
Fie A letter from the minister of the British Chapel at Boulogne states that the 
words used by the King cf the French were not—* Prosperity to England and 
to France ; eternal peace between them; and while I live, peace between them 
there shall be.” But that wnat took place was as follows :—" His Majesty, on 
entering the room, proceeded at once to the space allotted to the ceremony of the 
presentations—near to which all the English were assembled. Immediately on 
recognising the uniform of the British Consul, bis Majesty came upto him, and 
after a few words said, in allusion to the gales, from whieh he had so lately es- 
caped, ‘The political borizon is somewhat threaten.ng, but I trust. like the clouds 
of yesterday, these storms may e dispersed , It Is my earnest deswe that they 
should: at the same time I cannot forget that J ama Frenchman.”.... Prince Al- 
bert's Birthday —On Wednesday, Prince Allert reached the age of 2 The 
morning was ushered in by the ringing of bells trom several churches in the me- 
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tropolis, and at their steeples the union flag was hoisted. Inthe evening the 
‘club-houses, public buildings, and places of amusement were illuminated, as 
were also the houres of the principal tradesmen to the royal family. At Wind- 
sor the day was celebrated by the ringing of bells, firimg of cannon, and a grand 
illumination. . .. . War Movemenis.—There is no idea whatever of landing 
-any British regiments upon the coast of Syria, as reported in Dublin; but the 
troops ordered out from Ireland will not only constitute the usual relief, but also 
augment our military strength in the Ionian Islands, which is an object of mo- 
ment.... The Kings ef Holland and Sardinia have officially notified to the 
French Government the determination tu preserve the strictest neutrality, in the 
event of a war. 

Amalignant yellow fever has broken out at Sierra Leone. .. Another iron steam- 
‘boat has been launched for the Niger expedition. .... There was a dreadful storm 
at Liverpool and along the coast, on the 16th ult. Much damage was done... . . 
There have been several destructive fires in London, wh ch have destroyed pro- 

erty to an immense amount ....The fires in London were at Hore’s wharf, near 
ndon Docks; at Feas’ Saw Mills, Bermondsey ; at Eastmount Terrace, 
Whitechapel, and at Winsland’s in Bloomsbury. . .. . Admiral Lalande has been 
recalled from the command of the French fleet in Egypt. The English and 
Austrian fleets, with ten Russian sail of the line, have sailed to make a demon- 
stration against the Egyptian fleet at Alexandria... .. The Great Western Rail- 
way was open from London to Bath on the thirty-first of August... .. 
There is at present at Southampton, a large man of war steamboat, 
which keeps her steam up night and day. The crew is not allowed to go on 
shore, and armed boats are placed around her, to prevent strangers from ap- 
proaching. It is supposed that she is prepared to carry despatches to the Eng- 
lish fleet, in case of hostilities commencing. - - - - French Navy.—A Lyons paper 
states, that 400 seamen, from the merchant service, had been ordered to join 
the royal navy at Toulon..... The ‘Moniteur’ announces the death of Henry 
Sanson, the Paris executioner, in his 73d year. 

Mr. O'Connell commenced his repeal agitation i: England, by a meeting at 
Liverpool on the 27th of Aug. It was attended, of course, by almost the whole 
Irish population, who displayed their usual enthusiasm Mr. O'Connell was the 
only speaker. In the course of his remarks te glorified the Queen, as one who 
would be sure to render “justice to Ireland,” and exclaimed with trve Milesian 
fervor, ‘* May she live long and be glurious—inay her husband love her better 
than the husband of any other woman in the British empire, and may they have 
more children than my grand-mother, who had two and twenty.”.... There were 
two gatherings of repealers at Dublin the last week of August, but the upshot 
of them was the passage of a resolution, proposed by Mr. O'Connell, “that can- 
didates for Parliament shall not be required to pledge themselves to support repeal 
while the present ministry remains in power.” A somewhat lame and impotent 
conclusion. .... The King and the Queen of Belgium left London for Brus. 
sells on the 24th of August; previousto their departure the King had an inter- 
view with M. Guizot, and another with a special envoy from Austria after which 


he returned to Windsor, and the next day set out for hume.....A great revolu- 
tion has been effected in London, Bartholomew fair—time-honored old Bartlemy 
has been abolished as a time of amusement.._.. Some notice is taken in the 


London papers of a private interview between the Queen and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, at Windsor, where the Duke passed two days on a visit. The interview 
is said to have lasted an hour. The French Ambassador was also a visitor for two 
days at Windsor. .... Spain.—It is important to note that the last revolution at 
Barcelona has been since rendered nuyatory, by the firmness of the Queen. The 
ministers appointed immediately after the disturbances in that city have heen 
again discharged. Gonzales and Sancho, two of the revolutionary ministers, 
pressed upon the Queen the abrogation of the law of the municipalities passed 
for the purpose of abridging their power —The Queen refused, the ministers re- 
signed, and their seats have been occupied by two moderados, Cabello and Silve- 
la. The ascendancy of the revolutionary party in Spain would ssrengthen that 


of France, which is already of a most menacing nature for the peace of Europe. | 


.---M. Montefiore, and M. Cremiux, the French barrister, who have arrived in 
Alexandria for the purpose of seeing justice done to the persecuted Jews, have 
been received with gieat pomp by the Israelites of Egypt. 

The King of the French, being with his family at Eu, resolved to thank the 
Boulognoise in person for their loyal y, and embarked for that place on board the 
Veloce steamer. The weather being buisterous, it was found impossible to en- 
ter Boulogne, and the steamer proceeded toward Calais and struck on the sands 
off that port. The passengers succeeded in landing in boats, while the King 
insisted on being the last person to leave the steamer. On landing, he walked 
unattended through the immense crowd assembled, to his hotel, amidst enthu- 
siastic cheers. Louis Philippe knows how to manage Frenchmen. On reach- 
ing VSoulogne he was received with acclamatiuns, and made a short pithy speech 
to the people :— : 

“ FRENcHMEN AND Comrapes :—T'ie whole of France thanks you. I thank 
you for your recent exertions in favor of liberty, peace and order. I am also 

rateful to you for the attachment you manifested to my throne and my dynasty. 
The glory of the ancient army, the meimory of which is consecrated by the pil- 
{ which overlooks this city, has fallen upon you,” &c. &c. &c. At the Horel 

u Nord, says the Time, he was met by the celebrated Romeo Coates, who on 
seeing his Majesty, exclaimea “* Vive le Roi! No war with England.” His 
Majesty smiled and bowed, and repeated the words ** No war with England!” 

The King of Prussia has granted an amnesty to all political offenders, and li- 
berated five state prisoners. - . . - An emeute broke out at Lisbonjon the 11th ult., 
but was soon suppressed. Donna Maria, i consequence, suppggssed the liberty 
of the press for six months. - - . - Lord Falkland, the newly se governor of 
Nova Scotia, goes out in the Britannia, and has engaged berths for a suite of 
twenty persous. .... The Clergy’s Reserve Bill, Canada, was regi third time, 
and passed, in the House of Lords Aug. 6th, and received th yal assent. 

---Adinner is to be given to Lord John Russell by the reforiners of Glasgow. 
.---Prince Albert was presented with the * freedom of the city of London,” at 
Guildhall, on the 28th... .. The British Queen was seized for smuggling foreign 
productions—I mean the steamer, not the young lady. The particular article 
was tobacco, of whichabout eighteen hundred pounds were found snugly stowed 
away by the gunner, stokers, &c., in different places near the engine. ....The 
‘* Orienta!,”’ steam ship, (late the United States, and intended for the New York 
and Liverpool trade,) 1s just completed, and is to run as one of a line of six be- 
tween Southampton and Alexandria (Egypt,) touching at Gibraltar and Malta.— 
This line belongs to the Peninsular and Oriental Company, who have contracted 
with government to carry the Peninsular and Indian mails for the sum of £66,800 
perannum. The Oriental is said to be a splendid ship, 1600 tons, frigate built, 
and is to be armed as such. .... The Great Western Steam Co. have declared a 
dividend of £1 4s. per share for six months. .... The Thames tunnell is now 
complete tothe banks of the river, and will be opened, it is said, in four or five 
months. . .. . The corner stone of a monument to Sir Walter Scott was laid in the 
Princes’ garden, Edinburgh, August 15, by the Lord Provost, in presence of a 
vast concourse of people. There is no longer any doubt that Southey, the poet, 
has sunk into a state of mental imbecility, if not of derangement. A letter of 
Mrs. Southey, (late Miss Bowles) announces the melancholy fact... .. The in- 
crease in the circulation of the London newspapers since the reduction of the 
stamp duty, has been 9,885,943 annually—or 47 per cent. on the previous circu- 
lation. The increase in the English provinces has been 11,370,452, or 137 per 
cent—Scotch, 1,320,006, Irish, $64,459 or 7 per cent on the former circulation. 

One of the most conclusive indications of peace is that the long talked of 
commercial negociations between England and France are now renewed. Mr. 
Potter of the board of trade in London has arrived for the purpose of bringing 
this affair to a conclusion. . . . . The losses on the stock exchange by falls in prices 
amounted on the last settling day to 22,000,000 fr., and it is currently supposed 
that all the gasconade of the papers in the interest of M. Thiers was for stock 
jobbing purposes, by which the minister and his friends have gained enormously. 
Thiers, it is said, owed 800,000 francs to his banker Fould, and availed himself 
of ‘the pretext of insulted France to raise the wat-whoop by which the parties 


initiated in the secret have profited. The father in law of Thiers is designated 
as one of the most happy of the speculators, 


Algiers. —The accounts from this province speak of the ravages made by the | 


Arabs under the very walls of Algiers, where they have set fire to property 
worth two hundred thousand francs. Abdel Kader is preparing to attack the 
French with vigour. 

The victualling of the different French camps is carried on with great diffi- 
culty, and requires the escort of an entire column, which is a source of harras- 
sing fatigue tothe troops. In order to avoid attack the marches are long and 
rapid, which, in a climate of burning winds, destroy great numbers. The men 
on the road fall by dozens at a time, ‘rom a sort of apopluctic stroke. 
is resorted to in such cases, but often to no purpose. 
back six dead bodies. 

The French are fitting out four line of battle ships and f 
lon, to sail instantly for Egypt. —The remains of the Earl 
terred at Tyne with great solemnity, 
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The British Queen arrived at midnight ou Wednesday, and brought us I 
don files tu the Ist inst. 


passengers. 


son- 
She made a fine passage and had about one hundred 


Parliament was prorogued on the 11th ult. by the Queen in person, who went | made by Lord Palierston in the House of Commons on the 6th ult. France, 
in State to the House of Lords for that purpose. The Queen Dowager, the | then, was not deceived or taken by surprise, and has no just cause of complaint. 
King and Queen of the Belgians, and the Duchess of Kent were presert. Her | The despatch will be found among our extracts. as 
Majesty had previously given the Royal Assent to @ number of Bills, among | te may be possible that Louis Philippe, taking advantage of the excitability and 
which was that for appropriating the Clergy Reserves of Canada. We rejoice | military ardour of his people, allows their warlike propensities to go on uncheck- 
that this long vexed question is at length settled, and trust it will produce the | ed, as it tends to lessen the feuds, and to cement parties at home. In this way 
healing effects that are so sanguinely expected from it. A Proclamation from | he may turn an accident to advantage, which every politic ruler is apt todo. M. 
her Majesty has been issued authorizing the Governor General of Canada to | Thiers, it is said, had avowed himself so much the friend and admirer of Eng- 
declare by his proclamation the day and date on whieh the union of the two | land and English alliance, that his own patriotism was almost suspected, and to 
Canadas shall take effect, agreeably to the provisions of the Imperial act. | regain his popularity he joined in the general national outery. Others treat the in- 

The Continental Intelligence received this week by the Queen and the Gar- | tegrity of the vivacious minister with less ceremony, and aseribe his acts tomere 
rick, is of great importance, as it all bears more or less on the general peace of the stock jobhing operations. Large sums, it is positively affirmed, have been reali- 
world. The silly attempt of Louis Napoleon to excite a revolutionary move- | sed by him and his friends in the course of this business, by taking advantage of 
ment at Boulogne was promptly defeated by the inhabitants and the troops upon the fluctuations of the funds, brought about by his own chicanery. French mi- 
| the spot ; the rash young man was secured, and all his party either killed or | nisters are apt to do these things; at any rate they have always been accused of 
| taken. ‘There was no demonstration on the part of the French people in his fa- | them. The practice however, in England, sent Lord Cochrane to prison and 
| vor, and he seems to have been labouring under a hallucination which the dun- “eprived him of the rank and honors won by the most heroic devotion to his 
geons of the Conciergerie, where he is now confined, will probably dissipate. We | king and country. ; 
see no reason for believing that the restoration of the Bonapartean dynasty is de- Tt is not yet known what plan of operations will be pnt in force by the Allied 
sired by any great number of the French, and the defeat will give renewed | Powers for carrying into effect the provisions of the treaty. The London Globe, 
strength to Louis Philippe, who with his usual good fortune encountered a lucky | which is supposed to speak the sentiments of the Foreign Office, has broached 
incident at Calais : the steamer in which he and his family were embarked | the idea of declaring the independence of Syria under the guarantee of those 
ha. ing run upon the rocks ; the danger was not imminent, aud his Majesty was | powers. This project, if it could be accomplished, would be attended with many 
enabled to exhibit an act of intrepidity by remaiuing on the wreck until the last | advantages. It would establish a barrier against Mehemet Ali; it would, under 
man had left it. He then proceeded to Boulogne to receive, amidst general ac- | a more enlightened form of government, render comparatively happy one of the 
clamations, the loyal homage of the people, whom Prince Louis had just sought | most interesting portions of the earth—the scene of our Saviour's life and la- 
to alienate. We have no doubt but the King will take care of this would-be- | bors—to which all Christendom are bound with feelings of the deepest love and 
emperor, this time. The following are two of the stripling’s Proclamations. 

DECREES AND PROCLAMATIONS OF THE PRINCE LOUIS 
NAPOLEON. 











historical reverence ; it might restore the Jews to their country who would 
carry with them the arts and civilization of the modern world and renew the 


grandeur of this now debased and eppressed land. 
** Prince Napoleon, in “ ios oe a yates — ey eae M. Lamartine has published a letter developing his plan of settling the affairs 
my ; s of Orleans has ceased to reign. 2 4 ‘ a Ms 
i: pec deny atl > spoetiomgt delivered ‘rom their oath of of the Levant. He is the leading Conservative in the French Chambers, and 
fidelity. The Chamber of Peers and the Chamber of Deputies are dissolved condemns the policy of French Cabinet in toto. He purposes to partition Tur- 
A National Congress shall be couvoked, on the arrival of Prince Napoleon at | key and Egypt into four protectorates,—Constantinople and the Black Sea un- 
Paris. der Russia, Egypt under England, the shores of the Adriatic under Austria, and 


“M. a President of the Council, is appointed at Paris President of the Syria under France. The scheme is ingenious, but a little too complicated ; we 
rovisional Government. 7 


“Marshal Clausel is named Commander-in-Chief of the troops assembled at | h@ve nevertheless given an abstract of the letter which will be read with interest, 
Par:s. as every thing which emanates from that distinguished man must ever be. Our 
‘* General Pajot is to be Commander of the First Military Division. limits prevent us from pursuing it further. 


“All the chiefs of the corps who do not confirm immediately to these orders No intelligence of moment has yet been received from China. The different 
shall be replaced. 


‘+ All otficers, sub-officers, and soldiers who will show their energetic sympa- portions of the expedition at ~~ last eae wr pee, “i ae “ 
thy for the national cause shall be recompensed in the most distinguished manner. rendezvous—Singapore, from wuich place the combined force would proceed to 
“In che name of the couniry.—God protect France. its destination with all possible despatch. 


** Boulogne, the —, 1840.” Insurrections and disturbances have taken place in both Spain and Portugal, 


~ PROCLAMATION TO THS SONY. r attended as usual by a change of Ministers; but these events have long since be- 
“ Soldiers !—France was made to command, and she obeys. You are the elite 


’ ., | come common in these two benighted countries. 
of the people, and you are treated like a vile herd. You are destined to protect ae ' ; Ff 
| the national honuur, and they turn your arms against your brethren. Those who The expedition to Khiva has been abandoned for the present by the — 
govern you went to debase the noble profession of a soldier. You have become | put is to be resumed at an early and more favorable opportunity. In the mean- 
| indignant, and sought to know what has become of the eagles of Arcola, of | while Capt. Abbott, the British Agent at Khiva, has arrived at St. Petersburg 


Ausierlitz, of Jena. These eagles—here they are! I bring them back to you | 11 overtures from the Khivians; he was not well received by the emperor, but 
| —take them again! With them you will acquire honour, glory, fortune, and 


. j yed that he will be able to arrest the new expedition and the dangers 
| what is more than all these—the gratitude and esteem of your fellow citizens. it is to be hopes a ; ‘ a“ 4 ‘ ag fo 
| Soldiers! Your exelamations when | presented myself befure you at Stras that may attend it, by this timely submission on the part of those whom 
burg have not departed from my memory. | have not forgotten the regret which | come to represent. 
| you showed for my defeat i The rumored appointment of Lord Falkland as Governor of Nova Scotia, in 
Between you and me there are indissoluble bonds—we bear the same hate the room of Sir Colin Campbell, who, it is understood, goes to Ceylon, is.con- 
| and the same love. We have the same interests and the same enemies. : : ‘ bi aad thi : . 
‘Soldiers! Tne great shade of the Emperor Napoleon speaks to you by my firmed. His Lordship has probably before this reached t re seat of his government, 
voice. While it is passing over the ocean, hasten to drive away all traitors and | as we observed that passages were taken for him and his suite on board the Bri- 
oppressors ;—show it upon its arrival that you are worthy sons of the Great Ar | tannia. Lord Falkland married a daughter of William the Fourth. 


my, and that you reassumed those sacred emblems which during forty years made The following letter addressed to the Baron Rothschild from the Foreign office 
the enemies of France tremble, among which enemies were those who govern 








‘Louris NapoLeon.” 








ou to-day will be gratifying to our readers of the Jewish persuasion. 

ae Soldiers to arms! Vive la France.—(Signed) ‘ Napoteon, Gen. MontHo- (copy.) ere 

Lon, Col. Vorsin, Count Mersonan.” ‘ Buoulogne, the —, 1840.” ai “s Pal ‘ Foreign Office, Aug. 17, 1840. 
The Turco-Egyptian question has lost none of itsinterest. The wrath of the | Sir,—I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to acquaint you, that it appears 


; ved in | CY &despatch, dated the 21st of July, received from her Majesty’s Ambassador 
French press, it is true, has abated in its furor, but intelligence was received in| > Constantinople, that the inquiry instituted by the Porte respecting the accu- 
London by express early on the morning of the Ist, announcing that Mehemet | 


sations brought against the Jews of Khodes, who were accused of having mur- 
Ali had determined not to obey the mandate of the Allied Powers, but was re- | dered a Greek child, has terminated in the acquittal of the Jews of the crime 


silved to oppose force to force should any attempt be made to coerce him. He | laid to their charge, and in the dismissal from office of the Pacha of Rhodes for 
al . : his misconduct with reference to that matter. 

had suppressed the insurrection in Syria and occupied the country with 150,000 | Iam, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

men under his son Ibrahim Pacha. The nature of this occupation and the! p,ron Rothschild. (Signed) Leveson. 

cruelties that are practised under this hoary despot on the unfortunate Syrians, Mr. O'Connell is carrying on the old trade of agitation in Ireland, “ Repeal,’ 

and the different estimation in which they hold the policy of England and France, | gs usual, being the war cry. 

may be learned from the letters they have lately addressed to the Ambassadors 

of these two powers at Constantinople. The letters will be fourd among our 

extracts, 


| Thecrops bid fair to come up to the general average ; the weather upon the 
| whole had been favorable, and Captain Roberts is of opinion that it continued so 
formany days after he sailed. 

The Whig and Tory presses are waging vehement war on a subject that we 
long since supposed had been settled, namely, the incapacity of the present cabi- 
net. 

The friends of Mr. Poulett Thomson will doubtless be gratified to learn that 
he has received the honors of the peerage. 


But the question of “ peace or war” is yet undecided, and much will depend 
on the personal feelings of Louis Philippe. It so happens that we are not en- | 
tirely certain of his real sentiments, as the accounts on this point differ. It was | 
asserted in letters from Boulogne that his Majesty publicly responded to the sen- | 
timents of Mr. Coates, the Englishman who gave up his apartments at the Ho- | 
tel to the royal family, and declared that he was determined that war should | f : > 
not take place between France and England ; yet subsequent letters gave a very St. George's Cricket Club New York.—The members and their friends who 
different version to his words. At an interview between the King and one or | recently went to meet the Toronto Club, have returned. One of the first acts of 
two of the ambassadors of the Northern Powers, his Majesty is reported to have | the Society was to call together a social meeting ; at which, besides the details 
used exceedingly harsh language and manifested great irritation. The following | of the game, the players were warm and lavish in praise of their friendly antago- 
are said to have been his worda to the Austrian Minister, and which are admitted | nists, and in acknowledgments of the Old English Hospitality they were so hap- 
to be correct by the Courier Francais, a paper in the interest of M. Thiers. py as toexperience at Toronto both from the Cricket and the Bowling Clubs. 

‘I thought Europe was too prudent to expose the peace of the world for a | They describe the Club at the latter place as comprising several formidable 
mere whim. I find that I wasin error. Tell M. de Metternich, Mons. |'Am- | players, particularly in batting, 2nd seemed to be aware that the Canadian Club 


bassadeur, that I had hitherto considered him the first statesman in Europe, and | would probably hold them in much more severe check at the return match here, 
that he forces me to acknowledge that my opinion was far too flattering. 


had reckoned on him to assist me in saving the peace of the world, but now I | next spring. This however awakens no other feeling than am honest enalation, 
trust but in the sword of France... .’ . and, added to the wish of returning kindness for kindness, quickens their desire 
On the other hand we find the following statement in the accounts from | ‘© ¢¢ their Toronto friends as early as possible. 
Boulogne. | The Social meeting to which we refer took place on Friday the 11th inst., 
At eleven o'clock the King held a Court, when several gentlemen had the | having been so arranged before the return of the playing members. Mr. Henry 
honour of being iatroduced. When the Rev. Mr. Tufnell was introduced, the | Owen was called to the Chair, and Mr. George Stothard was chosen Vice-Pre- 


following conversation took place : oe | sident. After dinner the following toasts were given. 
; *‘ King—By your dress, you are, I presume, the officiating clergyman inthe; 1 ‘The Queen 2. Prince Albert. 3. The President of the United States. 
Own. 


“ 4. The Members of the St. George’s Cricket Club who played the Canada 
I am, your Majesty. ; 
“You have rather a large congregation, 1 hear. Match, and the Gentlemen who accompanied them. 5. The Members of the 


“T have, Sire. | Toronto Cricket Club. 6. Prosperity.to the St. George's Cricket Club of New 
“Ts your chapel large enough to contain them ! | York. 


“Tt is not, Sire. , ; P ‘ 

“Then why not increase its size ? | The hours passed on harmoniously and satisfactorily, and atllo ory the 

“ Why, Sire, we cannot ; you will not permit us, for you are on the point of | party separated after singing, in verse and chorus, the National Anthem of “ God 
driving us-all away by the terrors of war. | savethe Queen. ” 

“* Make yourself easy on that head ; there shall be no war as long as I live, if 1 | If proof were necessary of the march of refinement, the following would be 
can prevent it; tuerefore increase the size of your chapel. | one of no small force. At the hotel of the Caledonia Springs, « place which 

These contradictory statements leave in doubt the sentimen:s of the King. | but a few yeare ago was a portion of the Great American wilderness, and of 

As we have said on a former occasion, we cannot bring ourselves to believe which the celebrity is but quite recent, an Amateur musical performance was 
that a person of Louis Philippe’s understanding will engage in war with all the 


given on the 24th ult., of which the fullowing is the Programme. 
| great powers of Europe upon a question of such,comparatively,trivial importance Part 1. Overture to L' Italiani in Algieri, by Miss Bolton; O Dolce Concenio, 


> , ‘ : ; var. for Flute and Piano, by Messrs. Farrow and Lehmann; Air, I'm free, by 
| France could gain but little by the dismemberment of the Turkish empire, even vies Bulton; March Der Alpen Sanger, by Mrs. Aylwin; Air, “ Isie of Beau- 
| if her protegé Mehemet Ali were placed upon the throne of the Sultan himself— ty,” by Mr. Boulenget ; Valse Allemande by Miss Baker ; and Beethoven's Ro- 
| it would be the triumph of her policy certainly, but a triumph purchased, per- mance in F, by Miss Bolton and Mr. Lehmann 
haps, at the cost of her national existence,—at all events at sacrifices which Part 2. “ Gloria in he by ry: — and Rg oe Pw 
ld b sJati leet & y / hat peace |. some love to roam,” by Mr arrow ; Pot Pourri, from “ Fra Diavolo,” by 
| we ok ear no _ to the object gained. We adhere to the belief that peace Miss Giraldi; Air,“ The Soldier's Tear,” by Mrs. Mussen; and Duet, Viol. 
will be preserved. 























and Piano, by Messrs. Bolton and Lehmann. 


France, as we ventured to affirm last week, was not treated unfairly by the The performers were all ladies and gentlemen visiting the Springs, and both 





other powers. She was fully aware of what was in progress, and was invited to | the amusement itself and the selection for the occasion, are indicative of the 
| be a party to an arrangement for settling the affairs of the Levant upon the ba- | taste of the parties We should be glad to hear of many more such instances. 
| | T ’ —y 
ee of herown proposals made last year. This fact is distinctly stated in a de- i" RS. HASSALL. 377 Broadway, has just received by the last arrival, several cases o 
spatch from Lord Palmerston to M. Guizot, the French Minister in London, an- Ladies’ and Childrens’ Hats, together with a handsome assortment of Caps, Rib 
" bons, Flowers, of an entirely new style ; some very elegant Feathers, and some pretty 
nouncing to him the conclusion of the treaty. The same declaration was also 


little novelties. sept 
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Datest Xutelligence. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 


On the 11th of August, the British Parliament was prorogued to Thursday, the 
Sth of Octoer, by her Maiesty in person. The usual forms were gone through 
‘with, which it is unnecessary to repeat. The King and Queen of the Belgians 
‘were presen’ on the occasion. Annexed is the 

QUEEN'S SPEECIIL. 
‘« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“The state of public business enables me to close this session of Parliament , 
and in releasing you from your attendance, I have to thank you forthe care and 
attendance with which you have discharged your important duties. 

“T continue. to receive from Foreign Powers assurances uf their friendly dispo- 
sition, andcf their anxious desire for the maintenance of peace. 

“I congratulate you upon the termination of thecivil war in Spain. The ob- 
jects for which the quadrople engagements of 1834 were contracted having now 

en acedanplishial | am in communication with the Queen of Spain, with a view 
to withdraw ‘the naval force which, in pursua.ce of those engagements, | have 
hitherto stativned on the northern coast of Spain. 

“T am happy to inform you that the differences with the government of Naples, 
the grounds and causes of which have been laid before you, have been put into a 
train of aljustment by the friendly mediation of the King of the French. 

] rejoce also to acquaint you that the government of Portugal has made ar- 
rangements for satisfying certain just claims of*some of my subjects, and for the 
payinent of a sum due to this country under the stipulations of the convention 
of 1827. , 

“T am engaged, in concert with the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, 
the Einperor of Russia, and the Sultan, in measures intended to effect the per- 
manent pacification of the Levant, to maintain the integrity and independence of 
pe Ottoman empire, and thereby. to -alfurd additional security for the peace of 

urope. 

“The violent injiries inflicted upon some of my subjects by the officers of 
the emperor of China, and the indiy:.ities offered to an agent of my Crown, have 
compelled me to send to the coast of China a naval and military force, for the 
purpose of demanding reparation and redress. =F 

“T have gladly given my consent to the Act for the Regulation of Municipal 
Corporation in Ireland. 

“T trust that the law which you have framed for further carrying into effect the 
reports of the Ecclesiastical! Commissioners will have the beneticial effect of in- 
creasing the efficiency of the’ Established Church, and of better providing for the 
religious instruction of my people. 

“T have observed, with much satisfaction, the result of your deliberations on 
the subject of Canada. It will be my duty to execute the measures which you 
have ado;.ted in such a manner as, without impairing the executive authority, 
may 3atisfy the best wishes cf my subjects, and provide forthe permanent welfare 
and security of my North American provinces. 

“ The leyislative bodies of Jamaica have applied themselves to the preparation 
of laws rendered necessary or expedient by the dltered state of society. Some 
of these laws require revision and amendment, but | have every reason to expect 
cordial assistance from the Assembly of Jamaica in the salutary work of impro- 
ving the cundition and elevating the character of tue inhabitants of that coluny 

“The conduct of the emancipated negroes throughout the West Indies has 
been remarkable for tranquil obedience to the law, anda peaceable demeanor in 
all the relations of social life. 

“« Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“Tthank you for the supplies which you have granted for the scrvice of the 
year. 

“] lament that it should have been necessary to impose additional burthens 
upon my people ; but I trust that the means which you have adopted for the pur- 
pose of meeting the exigencies of the public service are calculated to press with 
as little severity as possible upon all classes of the community. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“Tn retarning to your respective counties, you will resume those duties which 
you perform so much to the public benefit and advantage. It is my anxious de- 
sire to maintain tranquillity at home and peace abroad. 

“To these objects, so essential to the interests of this country, and to the ge- 
neral welfare of mankind, my efforts will be sincerely and unremittingly direct- 
ed; and, feeling assured of your co-operation and support, | humbly rely upon 
the superintending care and con\inued protection uf Divine Providence.” 

CANADA. 

The following appeared in last night's Gazette. 

At the Court of Buckingham Palace, the 10th day of August, 1840, present, 
the Queen's most excellent Majesty in Council. 

Whereas an Act of Parliament, passed in the session of Parliament holden 
in the third and fourth years of her Majesty's reign, intitled, “An Act to reunite 
the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, and for the Government of Canada,” 
it is, amongst other things, enacted that it shall be lawful fur her Majesty, with the 
advice of her Privy Council, to declare or to authorize the Governor General of 
the said two provinces of Upper and Lower Canada to declare by proclamation, 
that the said provinces, upon, from, and after acertain vay in such proclamation 
to be appointed, which day shall be within fifteen calendar months next after the 
passing of the said act, shall form and be one province, under the name of the pro 
vinee of Canada ; and thenceforth the said provinces shall constitute and be one 
province, under the name aforesaid, upon, from, and after the day so appointed 
as aforesaid, 

Aud whereby with the advice of her Privy Council, her Majesty is pleased 
to grant to sail Governor General the authority in the said Act inentioned ; her 
Majesty duth hereby, with the advice of ber Privy Council, and in pursuance and 
exercise of the powers in her Majesty vested by the said recited Act, authorise 
the Governor General of the said two provinces of Upper and s.ower Canada to 
declare by proclamation, that the said provinces upon, from, and afier a certain 
day insuch proclamation tobe appointed, which day shall be within fifteen calendar 
months next after the passing of the suid Act, shall form and be one province, 
under the narne of the Province of Canada. 

And the Right Honorable Lord John Russell, one of her Majesty's Principal 
Secretari-s of State, is to give the necessary directions herein accordingly. 

). G. GREVILLE. 
ATTEMPTED REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 
Froma Correspondent of the Lundon Times, August 7. 

. Boulogne-Sur Mer, Ang 6 
; This morning one of. those mad attempts at revolution which have character- 
ized the French since the day of the first wud of memorable July, disturbed the 
inhabitants of this peaceful town frum t:s slunvers 
lected tnem, ure as follows : 

The cry of Edinburgh steamer, belonging to the Commercial Ste»m Navi- 
gation Company, was hired by Privce L vis Napoleon, ostensibly fur an ex- 
carsion of pleasure along the Bri-isnh coast, for 14 days. In this he embarked 
with 56 followers, eight horses, and two carriages in the Thames on Wednes- 
day lust; this morning. about 2 o'clock, they reached the coast of France, off 
Wimiroux, about three miles from Boulogne. ‘The surprise of captain avd 
crew may be imagined to see the whol- of his passengers come on deck, nit 
in the p aceful garb of citizens, but en militaire, some as lancers, some as ge 
neral officers, somes a private soldiers, with an oil-skin covering on their hats. 
with the number 40 painted in front, that being the regiment which at Strasburg 
had formerly identified itself so seriously in the cause of Louis Napoleon. r 

Their object was soon made evident. The ship's boat was lowered, and the 
whole company landed in three trips. Before the Prince left the vessel he or- 
dered the captain to cruise off the coast, but to keep close in to Boulogne, and 
have a boat ready mannedto come off for them should they signalize to that el- 
fect. Among those landed I have been able tu collect the names of the General 
Montholon, Colonel Vaudrey, Colonel Parguin, and Colonel Delaborde. 

When all had landed, they marched into the town by the Place Navarin, Rue 
des Carreaux, Rue Somineau into the Grande Rue, shouting “ Vive 'Empereur,” 
the Prince carrying his hat on the pomt of his sword and waving it in the air ; 
from the Grande Rue they nade their way by the Rue dela Lampe to the Ca- 
serne, and roused the small body of troops of the line (I believe only one com- 
pany) that performduty bere. ‘Lhe soldiers, awakened, and seeing themselves 
surrounded by general officers, knew not what to make of the scene They 
were, however, soon made tocomprehend that a revolution was on foot, that 
Louis Philippe was dethroned, that all France was roused in favour of their Em- 
peror, Louis Napoleon, and that they must arm to march forthwith upon Paris 
Assome were prepuring to obey, their captain, who had been awakened by the 

, trashed in among them, and restored ti.eir wavering loyalty by shouting. 

Vive le Roi.” High words and a scutile ensued between hit and Prince Louis, 
when the latter drew a pistol and fired ; unfortunately the ball shattered the un- 
der jaw of a poor soldier who was eudeavouring to separate them, and the whole 
party, finding that the soldiers were lukewarm, that the officers were faithful, 
———e was to be done, precipitately quitted the \Jaserne, and retired to the 
port. 

By this time the town was roused, the authorities were on foot, the drums 
were beating to arms, and the National Guards pouring out in all directions 
The proclamations, one of which I enclose, with a decree, had been lavishly 
distributed along every street through which they passed, and muney given u 

those who had followed them. ‘These soon declared what the object was, an 
the necessary directions were g 
of the peace. Withn, two hours the greater 
citadel, shot, or dispersed. 


The facts, as | have col 


ot part were either prisoners in the 
They made no stand after leaving the Caserne 
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foriu for them, too many had got into it, and it upset. The Prince with 
three others swan forthe steamer, and had a narrow escape of being 
drowned. 


During their absence, however, affairs had changed on board the steamer. 
M. Pollet, the harbour-master, by order of the Mayor, had proceeded with a 
dozen Custom-house officers in a boat, and taken possession of it; it was for- 
tunate forthe Prince they did so, for in returning into the harbour they found him 
exhausted, clinging tothe buoy, about an eighth of a mile from the shore. He 
was taken on board, and with him Colonel Vaudrey. In escaping from the shore 
they narrowly avoided being shot ; several balls passed close to the Prince, and 
several of his followers were wounded, and sank to rise no more. The report 
is, that six have been found ; one poor doctor, who surrendered, was shot by a 
National Guard. 

Boulogne-Sur-Mer, August 8,7 P. M. 

This morning this wild adventurer was quietly removed from the Castle in 
the upper town. It is supposed his destination is Ham. Montholon and the 
other captives are to be tried, itis said, by a mi.itary tribunal. The insurgents 
have undergone examination, but secrecy appears to be the order of the day, 
as nothing has yet been revealed to the public. 


From the London Times, Sept. 1. 


REFUSAL OF MEHEMET ALI TO ACQUIESCE IN THE ULTI- 
MATUM OF THE FOUR POWERS. 

We have ieceived by an extraordinary express the Paris papers of Sunday 
night, with a letter from our correspondent dated 10 o'clock, P. M. 

The Moniteur Parisien contains the following article :— 

“Intelligence from Alexandria received by Government states that the Vice- 
roy of Egypt has replied by a refusal to the notifications which Rifaat Bey was 
charged to convey to him. He declared that he would repel force by force, but 
that he would commit no act of aggression.” 

This news was brought by the Fertare. which left Alexandria on the 18th of 
August, and arrived at Toulon on the 29th. The arrival of the steamer at 
Marseilles with the overland mail from India has not yet been announced. 

A second article in the same official paper is to the following effect :— 

“On the 23d of August some disorders occurred at Valencia. A portion of 
the population desired to give a serenade to the Queen. Groups were imme- 
d.acely formed to preventit. The Council of Ministers assembled, and decided 
that the serenade should not take place. 

“The Ministers afterwards demanded of the Queen authority to announce by 
circulars that the law on the Ayuntamientos (or municipal law) should not be 
enforced unul it should have been taken into consideration by new Cortes. The 
Queen refused. MM. 9nis and Cabello (Ministers for Foreign Affairs and for 
the Interior respectively) have given in their resignation.” 

Our private letter of Sunday night states that even this intelligence produced 
no effect upon the few speculators in the funds assembled at Tortoni’s, and who 
seemed determined not to move until the liquidation should have taken place, and 
which would commence on Monday (yesterday.) One person offered 3 per 
cents. at 80f. 10c., but no purchaser appeared. 

NEWS FROM CHINA. 

The expedition consists of four sail of the line, three frigates, twenty-eight 
vessels of war, carrying from e ghieen to twenty-eight guns, and three or four 
war steamers, 

The above are manned by more than four thousand seamen and marines. 
To these must ve added sixteen thonsand infantry, accompenied with an extra- 
ord.wary proportion of artillery, rockets, bombs, as well as an extra allotment 
of seppers, miners, artillery avd engineering officers, &c ; we mean over and 
‘bove the usual number of navai and military officers appointed on such enier- 
prizes. And finelly ; we must not omit to enumerate about 16.000 tous of 
shipping, as transports, and a large number of flat boitomed boats, to go high 
up rivers into the mterior, carrying mortars for the destruction of foris, houses 
aud other buildings 

That such an extraordinary combination of power should in so short a time 
have been collected on the shores of a country 12.000 imiles from the seat of 
gover: ment of the monarch who directed it to assemble, is one of those won- 
dertul results of modern s:ience and intelligence, which is most strikingly cha- 
racteristic of the age in which we live. 

In the summer of last year Captein Elliott, the representative of British av- 
tho ity, was utterly destitute of naval force for his protection, and was actually 
indebted to the valourand intrepidity of a few English seamen collected from a 
merchant sh p for the bold autempt which he ventured to make for the asser- 
tion of his authority. Captain Douglass of the Cambridge, manved his launch, 
accompanied by Captain Elliot, in his little cut er, the Pearl, endeavoured t» 
board the lerge high sed Chinese junks, each carrying probably ten times 
more men tian tho-e attacking them; so naked and destitute of support was 
the British superintendent Yet within six or eight months, ships of war end 
an army, as stated above. has been assembled at that same delenceless posi- 
tion.— Bombay Times, Juve 6 

London, Sept. 1 —The Hindow, Manson, arrived at Liverpool from Calevtta, 
spoke on the 22d of July. the Aden, from China. The Aden le‘t Macao on the 
27th of April, 18 days subsequent to the date of the advices brought by the 
last overland mail. No event of importance had occurred in the interval. The 
Chinese continued busily engaged in making preparations for receiving the 
English expedition. Occasionally they amused themselves by throwing rockets 
amongst the English ships at Macao, without, however, causing any serious da- 
mage. As much tea had been brought to Macao as would load all the ships 
waiting for cargoes at that rendezvous. 

We learn, in addition to the intelligence previously communicated, that all 
the American ships had left Macao with full cargoes; that the British trade 
was carried ou under the Danish flag, and that freights were from 7/. to 8. per 
ton. 

Whitehall, Aug. 10 —The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the Great -Seal, granting the dignity ofa baron of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto the Right Honourable Charles Poulett 
Thomson, Governor-Gereral of all her Majesty's provinces on the continent of 
North America, and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, 
style, and title of Baron Sydenham, of Sydenham, in the county of Kent, and 
of Toronto, in Canada. 

Buckingham Palace, Aug. 7.—The Queen was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon J. J. Reid, Esq., Chief Justice of the United States 
of the Tonian Islands. 

War-Office, July 27.—Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to approve of 
the following Regiments, viz.—4th (or the Queen's Own) Light Drags, 16th (or 
the Queen's) I ight Drags., 2nd (or the Queen's Royal) Regt. of Ft., 13th (the 
Ist Somersetshire) Regt. of Ft., 17th Regt. of Ft., being permitted to bear on 
their second or regimental colours, and also on their appoitments, the words, 
* Affghanistan”” and ‘“ Ghuznee,” in consideration of the good conduct of those 
corps during the campaign in Affyhanistan in 1839, and of the gallantry display 
ed Sy them at the storm and capture of Ghuznee, on the 23d of July in that 
year. Her Majesty has been further pleased to upprove of the 2nd and 17th 
Regts. of Ft. being likewise permitted to bear the word, ‘ Khelat,” in comme- 
moration of their gallant conduct at the assault and capture of that fort, on the 
13th of Nov., 1839. 

Whitehall, Aug. 3—The Queen has been pleased tu grant to Bentham Sand- 
with, Esq., Lieut.-Col. in the Army, Lieut.-Col. CommanJant of the Ist Regt. 
of Cavalry inthe service of the E.1.C., on the Bombay Establishment, an Com- 
pan. of the Bath, her Royal license and permission, that he may accept and wear 
the insignia of the third class of the Order of the Dooranee empire, which his 
Majesty Schah Soojah ool Moolk, King of Affghanistan, hath been pleased to con- 
fer upon him, in testimony of his royal approbation of his services In Candahar, 
Cabul, and at the capture of the fortress of Ghuznee. 

Foreign Office, Aug. 11.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to T. Y. 
Brown, Esq., to be her Majesty’s Consul for the Duchy of Genoa. 

Buckingham Palace, Aug. 11.—His Royal Highness Prince Albert has been 
pleased to appoint Sir James Clark, Bart.,M. D. F. R S., and Henry Holland, 
M.D. F_R.S., to be Physicians in Ordinary to his Royal Highness ; John Forbes, 
M.D. F.R.S., and Theodore Gordon, M. D., Deputy Inspector-General of Hos- 
pitals, to Physicians Extraordinary ; Sir Benjamin Brodie. Bart., F.R.S., Benja- 
mia Travers, Esq, F.R.S., and C. A. Key, Esq., to be Surgeons in Ordinary, and 
Alexander Nasmyth, Esq. M.R.C.S, to be Surgeon Dentist. 

Downing-street, Aug. 13.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Capt. H. 
a K.N., tobe a Companion of the Most Honourable Military Order of the 

ath, 

Foreign-Office, Aug. 25.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to app. D. 
Turnbull, Esq., to be Her Majesty’s Consul at the Havannah. 

Admiralty, Aug. 17.—The under-mentioned Retired Rear-Admirals have been 
transferred to the Active List of Flag-Officers of her Majesty's Fleet :— 

To he Vice-Admirala of the Blue—John Chesshyre, Esq., taking rank next 














iven by the Sous-Prefét vo attack the disturber: 


after Vice-Admiral R. Lloyd; B. R. Littlehales, Esq. taking rank neat after Vice 
Admiral Si F. W. Austen. 

To be Rear-Admirals of the Red—C. Wollaston, Esq,, taking rank next after 
Rear Admiral H. Hill; C. Tinling, Esq. taking rank next after Kear Admiral Sir 
G. Mundy ; R. Peacocke, Esq. taking rank next after Rear-Admiral F. Warren ; 
N To alinson, Esq. taking rank next after Rear Adiniral the Earl of Dundonald ; 
J. Karon, Esq. taking rank next after Rear-Ad. G M’Kinley. 

To be Rear-Ad. of the White —R. Poulden, Esq., taking ravk next after 
Rear Ad. the Hon. D. P. Bouverie ; P. Ribouleau, Esq., M. Buckle, Esq., J. 





Some made their way with the eagle to the Napoleon column, sume with the | Allen, Esq., J. Noble, Esq., taking rank between Rear Ad. J. Dick und Rear 
Princé hastened to the sea side, and signalled for a boat from the steamer. Un-' Admiral A. J. Griffiuhs; F. H. Coffin, Esq., Jeffery Baron de Raigersfeld, C. J. 


September 19, 


W. Nesham, Esq., taking rank between Kear Amiral A. J Griffiths and Rear 
Admiral Sir C. Bullen; J. Wight, Esq., H. F. Edgell, Esq., W. Butterfield, 
Esq, W. Young, Esq,, taking rank between Rear Admiral Sir C. Bullen and 
Rear Admiral E. Galway ; J. Welton, Esq , takmg rank next after Rear Adm. 
ti. Galwey ; B. M.Praed, Esq.,S. Mottley, .. E.W.Browne, Esq , J.R.Smol- 
lett, Esq., Hon. W. Le P. Trench, E. 8. Clay, Esq., C.Carter, Esq. taking rank 
between Rear Admiral S. C. Rowley, and Rear Admiral T. Browne ; W. H. 
B. Tremlett, Esq., taking rank next after Rear Admiral Sir S. Pym ; Samuel 
Butcher, Esq., taking rank next after Rear-Admiral R. Jackson. ‘To be Rear- 
Admirals of the Bluae—M. Godwin, Esq., taking rank next after Rear-Admiral 
Lord G. Stuart; Sir S. Davenport, Knt. C.B. and K.C.H., taking rank next af- 
ter Rear-Admiral Sir H. Pigott; F. Temple, Esq., taking rank next after Rear- 
Admiral Charles Richaruson ; H. Gordon, Esq , taking rank next after Rear-Ad- 
miral Sir A. Earquhar; J. S, Carden, Esq., taking rank after Rear-Admiral J. 
R. Dacres ; John Wentworth Holland, Esq., J. Impey, Esq., H. M. Omman- 
ney, Esq., Archibald Duff, Esq,taking ronk between Rear-Admiral J. Sykes 
and Rear-Adimiral Hon. D. H. Mackay ; Hon. Maj. J. Henniker, taking rank 
next after Rear-Admiral F. Mason. 


War Office, Aug. 21.—3d Regt. of Lgt. Drags.—Asst. Surg. N. Dartnell, 
from the 4th Lgt. Drags., to be Asst. Surg., v. Wood, prom. in the 29th Poot ; 
Aug. 21. 4th Regt. of Light Drags.— E. M. Macpherson, Gent., to be Asst.- 
Sury., v. Dartnell app. to the 3d Light Drags.; Aug. 21. 6th Regt. of Drags. 
—Lt. W. H. Carrol, from 35th Foot, to be Lt, by pur, v. James, who rets.; 
Aug.21. 9th Regt. of Light Drags.—Surg. C. T. Ingham, M. D. from the 
29th Ft., to be durg., v. A. Cesar Colclough, who rets. up half-pay; Aug. 21. 
29 Regt. of Ft.—Asst.-Surg. A Wood, M. D. fromthe 3d Light Drags., to be 
Surg., v Ingham, app to the 9th Light Drags.; Aug. 21. 35th Ft—Ens. R. 
O Travers to be Lieut., by pur., v. Carrol, appointed to the 6th Drags.; Aug. 
21. 43d Ft —Lt. ‘T. A. Pearson to be Capt., by pur., v. Bell, wno rets ; Ens. 
A. S. Bruere to be Lt, by pur., v. Pearson; H. P. Denniss, Gent , to be Ens., 
by pur., v. Bruere; Aug. 21. 79th Ft.—Lt W. C. Maxwell to be Capt., by 
pur., v. Cameron, who rets.; Ens. A. Buchanan to be Lt., by pur., vice Max- 
well; W. F. Hamilton, Gent. to be Ens., by pur., v. Buchanan; August 21. 
Staff—Lt. W. Ready, from h.-p. of the 13th Light Drags., to be Staff-Lt. at 
Chatham ; August 21. 

Memorandum.--The date of the commissions of the Cadets of the Hon. to 
the EI. Company's service, appointed to the temporary rank of Ens., in the 
Gazette of Friday last, is the 14th, and not the 4th, Aug. 1840, as previously 
stated. 

War-Office, Aug. 28.—14th Reg. of Foot —Capt. J. M. Wood, from h.-p of 
the 67th Foot. to be Capt. v. C. O. Leman, who each ; Aug. 28. 17th Foot. 
—Capt. W. Barnes, from the 41st Foot, to be Capt. v. Blackburne, who exch. ; 
June 2. 35th Foot.—F. E. N. Tinley, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Travers, 
prom.; Ang. 28. 41st Foot.—Capt. I. Blackburne, from the 17th Foot, to be 
Capt. v. Barnes, who exch. ; June 2. 60:h Foot.—Ashton Mosley, Gent. to be 
Second Lieut. by pur. v. Hicks, who rets.; Aug. 28. 63d Foot.—Lieut. J. 
Considine, from the 84th Foot, to be Lieut. v. Lysaght, who exch.; Aug. 30. 
75th Foot.—Lieut. Rich. P. Puleston, to be Capt. by pur. v. Boys, who rets. ; 
Ensign George Lockwood to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Puleston ; Ro- 
tert Cecil Dudgeon, Gent. tobe Ensign by purchase, v. Lockwood ; Aug. 28, 

2d Ft.: O. F. Timins, Geut., to be Ens., by p., v. Fleming, who rets. ; a. 
28.—84th: Lt. A. Coape to be Capt., by p, v. Basden, who rets.; Ens. C 
Campbell to be Lt., by p., v. Coape; Aag. 28. Ens. and Adj. C. F. Seymour, 
to have the rank of Lt.; Aug. 29. Lt. J. R. Lysaght, from the 63d Fty to be 
Lt., v. Considine, who exch. ; Aug 30. W. Mouck, Gent., to be Ens., by p., 
v. Campbell; Aug 28.—Brev. : Capt. J. M. Wood, of the 14th Pt., to be Maj. 
in the Army ; June 28, 1838.—Commissariat : To be Coms.-Gen. : Dep. Com.- 
Gen E. F. Coffin and W. Filder.—To be Assis.-Coms -Gen. : Dep. Assis. Com.- 
Gen. T. Clitk, R. Lee, H. A. Bayley, J. Mason, W. Stevens, R. Charters, E. 
A. Hoffay, P. Roberts, ©. Williams, J. Jennings, C. Miller, J. Wilson, C. ‘Tid- 
marsh, C. Wemyss, ©. Morgan, K. Cameron, T’. Fraser, H. C. Darling, T. Ro- 
binson Mitchison, J. W. Reed, J.T. Goodsir, W. Fletcher, W. Milhken, Wm. 
Howe.—T’o be Dep -As-is Coms -Gen. : Com. Clerks: H. S. Jones, G. D. 
Lardner, J. Lane, 1, Routh, H. C. Onslow, H. B. Morse, A. Oxholm, J. P. I. 
de Smidt, P. F. Paillie,G. Horne, H. Asbton, H. Priaulx, F. Brathwaite, T. W. 
Midwood, C. A. Horne, W. Palier.—Commissions to bear date July 1st, 1840. 
—Memorandum: Dep -Assis. Com.-Gen. W. F. Jones has been permit. to res. 
his com. from the 24th March. 


ees 
NEW COLONIAL POST OFFICE REGULATIONS. 
Treasury Chambers, July 9, 1840. 

Sir, I am commanded by the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury 
to acquaint you for the information of Lord Jobn Russell, that my Lords having 
carefully considered the Despatch from the Governor Gexeral of British Nort 
America, which wae enclosed ir your letter of the 27th May last, and feelin 
convineed that the present high Razes of Postage betw ep ihe British Isles an 
the North American Colonies, which amount frequently hree or four shillings 
for a single 'etter, must be a serious grievance to the poorer settlers in the North 
American Colonies, and their Correspondents in this country, and must tend in- 
juriously to chg@&k Emigration and to discourage the friendly intercourse which 
is $0 1 to promote between the Colonies and the Mether Country, have 
duce such rates of postage to an extent nearly equal to that re- 
the Governor General. 
y with this determination my Lords will adopt the following Re- 








deterinmea 
commend 

In con 
gulat ons = 

Ist. As regards all letters passing between this Country and our North Ame- 
rican Colonies, and conveyed between them direct, either by Packet or Ship, to 
charge the internal Colonia! Postage, if any, nut as heretofore according to the 
number of Enclosures and by distence, but according to weight, adopting the 
same scale of weight and number of rates as now apply to the Packet and Ship 
rates on the same Letters :—and, 

2d. To continue tocharge on the above letters the present Packet and Ship 
letter postage, but to reduce the internal Colonial postage on the same toa uni- 
form charge of 2d. the single rate, whatever distance within the Colonies the 
same shall be conveyed. Under this arrangement a letter not exceeding half an 
ounce it posied in any part of the Uuited Kingdom for delivery in ovr North 
American Colonies, or if posted in our North American Colonies, for delivery in 
any part of the United Kingdom, will be charged as follows: 

If a Packet letter, and either posted or delivered at Halifax or at St. John's, 
Newfoundland, (the Packet Ports) 1s. But if either posted or delivered at any 
other place in our North American Colonies, 1s 2d. . 

If a letter ship, and either posted at the Port of the Ship's departure from ovr 
North American Colonies, or delivered at the Port of the Ship's arrival in our N. 
A. Colonies, 8d. But if posted or delivered at any other place in our N. A. 
Colonies, 10d. 

The Colonies to which these Regulations will apply, are,—Upper and Lower 
Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, and Prince Edward's Isl- 
and,—and the reduction in the Internal Colonial Raves is to extend to all letters 
passing between the said Colonies and the British [s!es, whether in transit to or 
from any other British Colony or Foreign Country, or otherwise, provided that 
such letters in passing between the said Colonies andthe British Isles, are 
conveyed direct by Packet or Ship, and do not pass through any Foreign coun- 
try. 

I am further directed to state that my Lords will immediately authorize the 
Post Master General to issue instructions to his officers in the N. A. Colonies, in 
conformity with these Regulations, and will instruct his Lordship to fix the ear- 
liest convenient day for bringing them into operation. 

As regards the Internal Culonial rates on the letters to which the preceding 
Regulations do not apply, as for instance, the letters which are both posted and 
delivered in the N. A. Colonies, my Lords propose to leave such rates as a sub- 
ject of enquiry in the Colonies; and with a view to such enquiry, their Lerd- 
ships recommend that it should be suggested to the Governor General to appoint 
three Gemlemen, of whom an officer of the Post Office Department should be one, 
to investigate and report on the state of the British North American Post Office, 
including its Adiinistration, the remuneration of its Officers, the rates of Pos- 
tage, and every other matter comprehended in a full and complete enquiry. 

I am, Ke. 
(Signed) R. Gorpon. 
James Stephen, Esq. 





— _ 

ALE BY AUCTION.—Por sale, by Auction, at the residence of Lt. Gen. Murray, in 

Drummondville, Upper Canada, on Thursday, 2ith Sept., the following valuable 

articles, viz : 

1 London built Stanhove, built by Powell, Bond st., London. - 

1 London built light double bodied Phzton with hood to the front part, Colinge's Pa- 
tent axles, lamps, &c., made to draw with one or two horses. 

1 Brass mounted harness to ditto. 

1 Pleasure Waggon, double sleigh, Cutter, Cows, Horses, Carts, Waggons, Harness 
Saddles, &c. &c. 

2 new London made Water Closets, complete. 

1 Portable ditto Mahogany Case 

Bedding, superior English Blankets, Quilts, Comforters, &c. &e 

} Marquee. 

1 Patent Tea and Coffee Urn. F 

1 Steam Kitchen, with Copper Boiler and block tin steam kettles. 

English Marble hall paper. 

A quantity of fine coffee? ° 

Wines and Spirits of the first qualities. The Madeira was bottled in the Tropics im 
1823, where it remaine | until 1832, when it wagbrought to this country 

Terms of Sale :—Under £20, Cash, above £20, ¢.x months credit on good entorsed 





notes. sep13-2t. 
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